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TO 



THE DETHRONED SOVEREIGN 



TRUTH. 



Madam, 

« 

Although your language has be- 
come so nearly obsolete, that, in addressing 
yon, I have scarcely a hope to make myself 
understood; and your abode so obscure, that 
I know not ^bere to find you; yet, as I am 
assured by very high authorities that you do 



I 

still really inhabit this sublunary globe, I venture 
to present to you the following work. 

In laying at your august feet so humble an 
offering, I am actuated by no selfish consi- 
deration. I too well know the rigid limits to 
which your favours are restricted, to hope that 
any mark of your grace will be extended to 
me. But, in attempting to restore " things to 
their right names," I thought not of myself, 
but of you. 

On all who rank on the side of your too 
potent adversary, Falsehood, from the pitiful 
meanness of well-bred duplicity, to the brazened 
vice of hardened perjury, I would make war: 
and if I have laid open one insidious snar« of 
your pretended friends, or repulsed one rude 
attack of your open enemies, I have accom* 
plished my aim. 

May the blow be followed up by abler 
handS; until your Most High Mightiness be 



restored to your own legitimate sovereignty 
over the human mind, and recognised as the 
conservator of all that is dear and precious to 
man! 

I anf , 

Madam, 

Your greatest Admirer, 

And humblest Votary. 
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CHAP. I. 
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PHXLosoPHBRshave $aid, and poets have 
sung, .that every iadividual of the human 
race is distinguished by a leading passion 
peculiar to hiptiself. Now, I have not 
been so neglected by Na^ture, as to be 
left without this appropriate mark of 
bumanity. I too, like, the rest of my 
species, have my. ruling passion; and this 
passip^ is> the desire of being useful; 
. Of the means to attain this end, mo- 
n^y » . t^lefit^ and Jejsure^ are the most 
poM^erfuK Of talent^ I must not boasts 
ef «ionfy I ;1)AV.^. not any, ,of leisure I 
liiveia^re^ deaL It is my leisure, then, 
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that I must dedicate to the good of my 
fellow creatures. 

Were I a wcamUB^ Lniight find, in an 
unwearied application to my distaff, the 
enjoymen t, e ven to satiety, of my favou rite 
desire; bwt being, unfortunatefy, of the 
other sex, and far gpne in the habits of 
gentlemanly idleness, I am reduced to 
my pen, as the single mean in my power 
of being useful in my generation. 

But even to the use df this single mean 
there is an impediment. What is there 
in this ali-«sapi€»t ajge which is yet to^be 
taught? Where is the mystery undeve- 
loped I the truth th^lt is hidden ? Where 
the most recondite science, that is hot 
made **^ easy to the rteanest capacity ?" 
Let u-s ^ot, however, despair : in gazing 
on the sky^ we n^ay sometimes. «tumWid 
over a mole-hill. 'Thua[, while ^^v^ are 

a \ t • . 

learning t6 direct the witatfsi to ^hang^ 
the temperature of cliinalies', hnd to dis- 
turb the wholes ecopnomy of Katiire ; » aB4 

* * * ft ' 

•while we ai^ •giting' to- 'our a»toHi9mng 
aiiibvefies'neif iand'nn|)6Sib| *a««*, Vte 
wc iiot conduct'cnir ^vipyiti4y'ai"«i»sr'&i 



a jargon where the expression is so foreign 
from the thing meant to be expressed, as 
to confound and bewilder our principles 
of morality,— our ideas of happiness,— 
our sense of every thing that is just, 
true, and desirable ? The science, there- 
fore, that remains still untaught, is *' tlie 
science of calling things* by their right 
names :'' and this science I undertake to 

« 

teach. 

I could do' this in periodical essays, 
in weekly sermons, in evening lectures, 
io a poem, a play, a pamphlet, ail, no 
doubt, equally well ; but I am not one 
of those churlish physicians who, pro* 
vided they cure their patient, do not care 
though they half poison him in doing .so : 
no, as the draught is wholesome, so shall 
it he piEilatable also, if I can make it so* 
The form^ at least, shall m^eet tl^e taste 
of the ^ge. . Sovereigns, statesmen, arch* 
bishopsand bishops, deans a^ni prebjenda- 
ries, literati and non-literati, queens, 
dutchesses, -^nd their clumbermaids, all 
.lead ^eoV'ds^^and^ therefor^— 1 will write- 
a Novel. 



CHAP. II. 

As the work that I am about to enter 
upon is not an epic poem, I think myself 
at liberty to take up my story where it 
best suits my purposes to do so. Arid as 
not only the fortunes, but the charac- 
-^ters of many persons, tkke their colour 
'from the faults or virtues of their remote 
aricestors, I 'must be allowed to trace the 
source of those which distinguished my 
lijeroine as far back, as I see* proper. I 
shall begin, therefore, with hea* maternal 
•grandfather. ' ' - ' ' 

•^'^^'iri in^^ncient mansion, belonging to in 
• anbieht farriily,' sfimewhcre in that part 
of Somersetshire' which is M^»hed by the 
waves of the Bristol Chaiind, once re- 
sided Sir EdAvard Pynsynt. At the period 
when the personages were born whose 
rirtuies 1 have undertaken to commemo- 
rate in the ensuing history. Sir Edward 
had been dead many years, but his nw- 



mory still survived in the hearts of all 
who had kaowD him. 

Sir Edward had been distinguished 
alike by the superiority of his character, 
and the more than, common share of fe* 
licity that had fallen to his lot. 

Descended from an illustrious family, 
the heir of large possessions^, and nothing 
having been wanting in his favour of auy • 
of those means which the world esteems 
necessary to perfect what it is pleased to 
call a good education, Sir Edward had, 
from. his earliest infancy, been trained to 
those manners, and initiated into those 
acquirements, which distinguish the high- 
fashioned and high-bred. He had, of 
course, entered the wor«ld with all those; 
advantages which areso sure to meet with 
a good reception, there. But, beyond all 
these adventitious and extraneous gifts 
which he had received from fortune and 
from culture, he possessed qualities which 
he owed to God alone. I have not mis- 
taken the word. WJien J am teaching 
the science of true nomenclature, it 
would ill become me to put the efiect 
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for the cause* Tbe phllosopJaer tEii^> if 
he please, erase the slnopde monosyllable) 
and put his favourite Nature in its stead, 
and let him explain how he has amended 
tbe phrase. Will he have rendered his 
meaning one jot clearer to those of his 
own ^ect? labile, on tbe other band, he 
will bave mad^ it tenfold mote ofaacure! 
to nine parts out of ten of the rest of tbe^ \ 
human race. 

The gifts be6towe<l upon Sir Edward 
Pynsyiit were worthy of tbe divine 
otigin from whence they proceeded* 
An understanding vig-orous, clear, and 
acute; a heart warm, tender, and true ; 
a temper dieerful and conciliating; an 
integrity incorruptible, with all that 
marks the honest man from tbe knave. 
This wa9 so distinguishing a part of liis 
character, that truth, open and fair as 
daylight, shane &rtb in every Iook> 
ward, and action. Subterfuge, chicanery, 
double meanings, were far from him; 
even tbe allowed duplicity of politeness 
was abhorrent to his taste, and made na 
part of \k^ system of benevolence^ 



:^;§fif^S^ard had, been determined in the 
cfaca^^ofi ^ wifejeasrl^y the charms of 
Ibfl ^ijyc^i peafMW, thaii by <he apparent 
aweetnes^ c^.bjsr tamper, and t\\e quicks 
Aess and teach^blenfiss of her under^ 
sta^dhig.; or, to {Express myself more 
^q^ratfilyji. these wer^.the:qMalities that 
Sir Edward kimseff belUeiped to have de. 
termiaed liis election. In fact^ however* 
the beauty {of; Caroline Montford waa 
#a<;h'a;^ tp rj^ixder i|;3omf thing dpubtfuli 
vh/etber Sir .^dward'.^ judgoient could 
haife^had &ir pjiay^; and. made it a ques« 
tipQ, M'hetlier bis heart bad not been be- 
trayed by hh senses^ rather than yielded 
by his reasou. If this were the case* 
Sir Edward was not less fortunate in this 
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particular^ than in all the other circum- 
stances that have beeii enumerated above. 
Caroline was not only *' all that youth, 
ful poets fancy when they love/' but all. 
that human excellence can be in a girl 
scarcely eighteen* The gay and frank 
manneris of Sir .£dwar(l> and the spirit of 
his conversation, had carried off the fair 
Ijrize from several competitors, hi$ supe- 
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riors in station and fortune; and IfWe^f'fflal 
hours were scaredy past,' befor^^sKf^Vlis- 
covered that shie had ga?tf^d k [ydiiewio'n 
beyond the value of lillth^ fattk and 
riches can of themseliW bestow. - ' - 

As the standard: of possible rtitnt was 
high in the mind ^df Sif Ed Ward, ;lifeM^duld 
not easily Imve borne that thj^'objeet 6f 
his most impassionM affections should 
have fallen much below "It. He regarded 
his Caroline as the connoisseur- regards 
the inestimable getn which gives distinc- 
tion to his cabinet.' No eye gazes on it 
with delight equal to his own ;' bilt 
neither does any so soon' percei\'e the 
casual particle of dust, or the gathering 
damp, which threaten to obscui-e its 
lustre. With these feelingSj^ Sir Ed\vard 
was not more the lover, than the guardian' 
and preceptor of^his Caroline ; and under 
his forming care the charming girl be-' 
came the accomplished woman. 

Sir Edward had represented to her, 
that it was not when^ surrounded . by 
pleasure, assailed by flattery, and pam-^ 
pered with all that riches can procure, 



that at eighteen we learn to know our- 
selves, or to understand the claims that 
others have upon us ; and he had easily- 
led her to retire with him to the seat of 
his ancestors, on ' the confines of the 
Bristol Channel. Here, in a regular series 
of instructive reading, in the cultivation, 
vof every elegant talent, and the acquipe* 
ment of every, useful art, and in the in- 
terchangement of the good offices and 
real pleasures which the society of the 
good and the rational may every where, 
afford, their hours of amusement were 
past; those of duty, in every exertion of. 
active benevolence and even-handed jus»> 
tice, that their situation as lords para- 
mount of the neighbourhood^ or as the 
richest people in it, could give occasion, 
for. But the line of demarcatiai between 
pleasure and duty ; — that line which^ to- 
the worldling aud the licentious, appears 
sketched with so broad a stroke, and withi 
a colour so deep and decided, was with, 
them but faintly definW. Their pleasures- 
and th^ir duties were. so much the same,. 
were so intermingled and melted into 

b4 
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each other^ that the social dinner was 
often an aqt of benevolence ; and the 
amusements of the drawing-room the 
saving of a law-suit A visit to a sick 
cottage often superseded the hour of 
study ; and the harp and the pencil gave 
way to the instruction of the village-girl 
in the arts of the needle or the spinnfng 
wheel : nor, when the hour of reflection 
came, was it possible for Sir Edward or 
Lady Pynsynt to discover whether they 
had that day been pursuing their duty or 
their pleasure. * 

This harmony between the good and 
the pleasant was not to be imputed alone 
to the scene on which they acted the part 
of life. It is true, that a residence in the 
country is favourable to the virtues of 
moderation, order, and benevolence; but 
it is equally true^ that they are not ne* 
cessarily connected with it. Intempe- 
rance, misrule, and oppression, may be 
seen under the shade of a tree, as cer- 
tainly, though, perhaps, not so fre- 
quently, as amongst " the crowded martin 
of busy men.** But actions that spring 
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£rom principles, are the same in all situa-** 
tioQ6> however varying. Sir Edward 
and Lady Pynsynt called themselves 
Christians. What they called themselves, 
they strove to be : and it is in the divine 
system of christian ethics that we are to 
look for the rule of conduct which they 
prescribed to themselves. Hence they 
saved much confusion of ideas, and many 
puzzling disquisitions, on the right and 
wrong of their every«day actions. How 
a ** man ()f honour^' would act in such or 
such a case ; what might, or might not| 
be consonant to the manners or ideas of a 
gentleman; what did» or did not, ac* 
cord with his rank and dignity, might • 
admit of debate^ and a variety of opinions; 
but, to "do justice," to *Move mercy," 
and to ** walk humbly with their God," ' 
was a plain doctrine, in which there could : 
be no mistake. And so they did walk, 
for several years after their marriage, in 
the flowery paths which surrounded the ^ 
Priory, themselves the happiest of human 
beings, and the blessing and ddight of 
all witli whom they had to do. Having.. 
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thus, in the security of retirement, al- 
lowed time for their principles to take 
deep root in their hearts, and. their vir- 
tues to grow strong by habit, they did 
not fear to enter again into the world ; 
from which, before they were so well 
secured from its seductit)ns, they had sa 
wisely withdrawn. Not only in the ca- 
pital of their own country,; but in that 
of most of the states on the continent, 
did they, in the course of some years, 
mix with the great, the polite, and the 
learned. From this varying experience, 
ever endeavouring to extract something 
by M^hich to amend themselves, or to 
benefit others; and learning, as the re- 
sult of the whole, that virtue is the pa- 
rent of happiness, and home her most fa* 
vourite abode ! 
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CHAP. ni. 

Lady Pynsy.nt had how been the wife 
of Sir Edward twenty years. In the 
course of this time she had born him 
several ehildren^ three only of whom now 
survived — ^adaughterwho had completed 
her eighteenth year, a son who had not 
yet attained his fifteenth^ and a girl of 
eight years oM. 

Sedulously occupied in the cultivation 
of the good qualities of her children ; 
blest in the unabated love of the fondest 
of husbands; surrounded by friends; fol- 
lowed by the prayers and blessings of her 
dependatats; high in affluence; and her 
bosom yet glowing with the warm ener- 
gies of youth ; perhaps at no one period 
of her existence had Lady Pynsynt been 
so completely happy ; at no time could 
she have thought so little of the darkness 
of futurity. 
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Gn the uncertain tenure by which all 
sublunary bliss is held, I^dy Pynsynt 
had not unfrequently reflected : nor did 
she suppose that she was wholly unpre- 
pared to meet, with patience and resig- 
nation, whatever change might be ap- 
pointed. She was now called upon to 
prove, by experience, how different is 
%he degree of courage necessary to c^« 
template the greatest evils as passible, and 
to feel tlrem as certain. 

Sir Edward, on mounting his horse to 
take his morning's ride, had promised an 
early return:^— but S5r Edwaj'd returned 
no more 1— a fall from his horse hdd at 
once terminated his mortal existence, and 
rendered life an almost insupportable 
burthen to Lady Pynsynt. — ^Yet she sunk 
not under the How.r- Dead to every 
pleasure^ to every dut^ she was alivei.^ 
Her children, her friends, her dependants^ 
lost nothing of her care, her atfeentioDj^ 
her activity : but, although she had not 
yet attained her fortieth yaar^ alihOugh 
she was blest with beauty> healthy. and 
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affluence, many years wore away, and no 
one could say that they had seen a smile 
enlighten her countenance. 

Lady Pynsynt survived Sir Edward 
about fifteen years ; and this period was- 
marked by several events which were ill 
calculated to dispel that gloom with 
which his death had overshadowed her 
mind» Her son, on the death of his. 
father, had immediately been placed, by 
his guardians, at one of those public 
schools where the manly character is 
supposed to unfold itself with so much 
advantage. From hence he had been 
removed to one of the universities. Here 
he soon discovered, that a fatherless 
youth of eighteen, the certain heir of 
ten thousand pounds a year, could be 
under no necessity to regulate his ex* 
penses by any other rule than his own 
ungoverned appetite. Nor did he suffer 
the discovery to remain inefficient.— 
" Honour,** says somebody, ** is not 
hereditary, though honours ^re/* Sir 

George -Pynsynt resembled little the 

t- 

parent from whence he sprung ; and al- 
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though he had qualities which miglit 
have been trained into virtues, had they, 
continued longer under the judicious and. 
fostering hand of Sir Edward ; yet being 
now suffered to witlier from neglect, ar 
allowed to run wild in a wrong direc- 
tion, the weeds, with which they were 
surrounded, soon checked the gpod seed, 
and made Sir George's mind appear like a, 
garden Jong uncultivated, where, though 
here and there a beautifyl flower rears its 
head, and excites sur{)rise and admira- 
tion, the general appearance is forbidding, 
deformity. 

From the university,. Sir George went 
abroad: he returned to be elected to Par- 
liament for one of his own boroughs^ 
found means to exchange his borough for. 
a peerage, dismissed his Italian mistress^ 
married splendidly, and continued ta 
make laws for his country, and to break 
them in every action of hia life,. Lady. 
Pynsynt, however, had not the mortifi-i 
cation of witnessing the whole of thi^ 
worthy career : other cares, ^ other, sort 
rows, before she had quite lost all hopes 
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of better ^lA'gs from the degeherMe son 
of *s6 \fbHhy b; p&reiy't/ had cbrwtuetecl 
Iier to tTie'tomb; Her eldest' daughter, 
Avhen on tbe^ pornt of- marriage Svrth a 
gentleman as* well approved by Lady- 
Pj'trsyntks acceptable to the young lady 
herself, saw all hit prospects of bappH 

• 1 r f ' * 

iiess matched from her grasp by the haiid 
of death. The lov^r died, atfter a few tlays*^ 
iflness, of Ian inflammatdry fever; aiKt 
Lady Pynsynt felt the full weight efthis^ 
at^cuifrdUtioTi of misfortune. 'It'seemedy 

4 

indeed, as if the death of Sir Edward had' 
been the signal df disaster, or miscon* 
duct, to every individual of hi« family: 
and the life and' death of Lady Pynsynt 
were an a\\^ttl display of some of those- 
fiiysterious dealings of Providence, which- 
it is:not'given us in this world to under- 
stand. The star of her morning httd. 
risen wilih no common brightness ; she 
was virtuous as she was happy ; yet did 
she lie down m sorrow, and her name 
was repeated with a= sigh! 

in the little sprightly engagingLouisa, 
howfevery both the mother and the daugh* 
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ter fq^nd an obJ€(:;t of intere^ \h^f. sftill 
atta^hficl tbem to tbej\vo^€k ^]Pi4|: t-ady 
l^ynsjnjt's. vital powers were now nfaxlyf 
Q^bt[iu^Qd ; and the. last act cff her ^xist-* 
epce was the concl^ing a. ui'^rriage be-f 
tMTeen Lojuisaajiid a,yG^MC^^ geatl€maii<)x 
tjiename Q^jPitzosboi'^jj . i 

Mt' FUi70&bom W2^$ the sex^osid sop of ^ 
gentjl^lBan of goipd birth and laqge qstat-e^ 
l^ut tbi^ estate was settled oi| f^b^ eldest 
«3n»; *nd tb^^e bp"»g ^' third boyjiand % 
9iun>er^9;ti;^ o^f si$terS|> th^^p^Eoyi^ia^ 
$9^ tlie youngs b](aii€.|^8i Qf the /a^iiljf 
W9i9 0ot pi^pp^rtiofiable; ^o tbeir ranjif Jn 
li fe. Neither ambM^ion nor ^vs^r^oe ^had^ 
howeveri^ ;4 plaee; in,.I;«a^y Pypsyn^tV 
bosom : her daughter's fo^.tune wa^^fit'teei^ 
thousand pounds ; and she thought tlii^ 
sum, in ad^itioa to Mr. Fitzosborn's pro^ 
V^^^y% AD<1 t(ho promts that nright be 
leasonably expected as the result of hh 
abilities and industry, would afford such' 
a competency, as would be sujQKcieut to 
secure the end of all riGbestr-happines&, 
She had, upon these reasonings^ yielded 
to the earnest wishes of her daughter; 



and pleased herself in believing, that the 
humble establishment of tlie sister would 
be productive of more happiness and vir- 
tue, than she dared. to flatter herself 
would result from the larger possessions 
and more extended power of tlie bro« 
ther. 
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CHAP. IV. 

A FEW months after the marriage of 
Mrs. Fitzosborn, Lady Pynsynt breathetl 
her last, and left Miss Pynsynt one of 
the most desolated of human beings. 
From the period that had deprived her 
of her betrothed lover, she had dedicated 
all her affections to her mother and sister. 
The one was lost to her for ever in this 
world 5 and the other had now so many 
new calls* upon her heart and attentions^ 
that Miss Pynsynt could scarcely hope 
that she should retain that share in either, 
which had, for the last ten year^of her 
life, made the sweetest part of her exist- 
ence. 

Mrs. Fitzosborn's residence was to be 
in London, the scene of Miss Pynsynt's 
greatest sorrow*, and the place to which 
she had resolved to return no more. Sir 
George was, at the time of his mother's 
death, residing in Italy ; and, had he. 



been in England, Miss Pynsynt had but 
little reason to suppose that she >vould 
have found in his family a comfortable 
as}lum« The gleams of affection, th^ 
flashes of . generosity which had, froip 
time to titne, illuminated his earlier yearsj 
hatl now ceased; and her intercourse with 
him was one.dispiriting, unbroken, dark- 
ness. Thus, not perceiving that any con- 
nexidii. which remained to her offered 
either indemnification for those, of which 
she had been deprived, or even support 
under the acute sense that she had of 
such deprivation, she resolved to seek 
her consolation in the indulgence of her 
sorrows ; and, at four and thirty, to bid 
adieu .to the world* LadyiPynsynt had 
been enabled to add to the original for- 
tune of Miss Pynsynt some thousand 
pounds ; smdy with a property amounting 
to something more than twenty thousand 
pounds5 she retired to a small house 
within thirty roiles^of the Priory* 

Here she had lived for more than ten 
years, almost wholly forgotten by all 
who had once known hex: seldom seen. 



^Xcejit by herderyants, and by the ndgh- 
bcmring poor, to whom she \mi a litost 
unw^eariecl and tender-hearted b^nefuc- 
tresss to the extsiit^and beyond* the an*- 
9)uai extent) of her nreains. She bad no 
source of expense w-lbich at ail entered 
tnto competition ^witii the cait of beae^ 
volenee> except the adortimg^: her house ^^. 
and gardens : and, by^ eiiip)4>ying the 
labourers and worknieiK of her neighbour- 
iiood, she xrbntrived to gratify at otnce 
her taste and her ^inciple. 

When first siie retired to the GroTe, 
Jiep sorrows were legitrmate, and her 
plan rational : hot, by having removed 
lieirself from the control which the eye 
iofisociety has over tbe:conduiCt of every 
luunan berag) she liad accustomed her- 
self to consecrate as vittues all tlie fbei- 
ings of her heart, and;, in the want of 
other object&for her .afiecliipns^ Imd found 
x>ne:in the indulgence .of afilsction. Hence 
she had coil verted her habitation into a 
.teniple of co&staQCy and sorvdw. Etery 
room was adorned with the jneoiortala^of 
her^MSi. or emhlema cf her gkuef. Slie 
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bad surpoundecl it with*' slladtygrovei^ 
formed for contemplation ; and \rith 
gloomy grottos, where sorrow 'might 
meditate— *f e'en to madness/' 

Do we find' it sparcely credible that 
the pupil of Sir Edward and Lady Py&> 
synt, of whose vidtnes die waa almost 
an adorer, a(id whose ivorde were tb her 
as the ^t of a- Saperior Intelligence^ 
toiild thud deviate ftoin. the line of sontid 
reasoning and genuine reaignatkn ? The 
anomaly arose from ^ calliag things by 
wrong names." An induigeaae of erery 
selfish' feeling she eaUqd- *^ aidcdication 
of her mind tb the Tirtues of her lost 
friends ; the* having' withdlansra heioeif 
from the Feoippocal dinties of .societyy 
*' an abandonment of all. earthly. afiiso;* 
tions/^ Thus, without one culpable in- 
t^lin&tidQ5 without oiie':wr(m^ intentkui, 
Mm Pynsynty with the^exceptiomof her 
henefieence to. thi'poof,. scaneely pef* 
-fei^med ' one - lakrdaibl & air tkua . With ;the 
consciousness oFthe ey« o^ V$6ni§nc& 
<nrer evevy thougiht,. ajae sixffdred lidr 
heart tp diotat^^ to )!iqv iaaspn:; with 
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mibmissfon: to the decrees af h§i: {Cje4t<e^f 
in heiMnouth, her whole life tvas > con: 
tiniied murmur against, his will: and in 
the indulgence of hcjr grief for the past, 
she overlooked the pre^At, and forgot 
the Future. ji ' 

Btit tJie period, »^iclv had thus beea 
nearly a blank to MissPyo^ynt, had been 
one xif much hustle andivicissitude tQher 
nearest relations. Sir George, wifhfn th^ 
term^ named, had returned to England, 
l>ad been made a peer, had married, anil 
had now two sons and a daughter. Mi> 
Fit2osbocn had. parsed through all the 
degrees of matrimofifi^I love ; from . the 
snesl: ardent passion to, the coolest indif- 
Jerence. The. hajjpincss that, Lady Py n- 
•synt had. promised herself, as the rq^jult 
of hefdaughter's marriage, was to have 
been founded on the unostentatious vir- 
tues of prudence; diligence,; .frugality, 
-and moderation. ItJ^ippened^ however, 
that^hose were* not the virtues, that dis- 
tinguished either Mr. Fitzosborn or hh 
iadyi One guinea had not been sav^d 
by her* prudence, or gained by his ia- 
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dustry. While they had continued to* 
iove each other, they had played the fool 
together; when they had grown indif* 
ferent, they had played the fool sepa* 
rately. For their mutual accommoda- 
tion, Mrs. Fitzosborn had found means 
to give up her settlement : the money 
was spent; debts were accumulated ; and, 
at the end of ten years, with broken for- 
tunes and a ruined constitution, Mrs. 
Fitzosborn found herself on the eve of 
bringing into the world a wretched hu- 
man beings whom she had deprived of 
the means of subsistence. 

The voice of conscience, often silenced, 
now spoke in accents it was impossible 
not to hear, and hearing impossible to 
disregard. — Mrs. Fitzosborn poured oat 
all her sel&reproach,and all her misery, to 
her sister: to that sister, of whom she 
had seldom thought in her gayer hours ; 
or thought of, only to ridicule as ro- 
mantic and visionary. This' letter ai^a- 
kened Miss Pynsynt as from a dream. 
She had withdrawn iier eye from the ob^' 
servation of Mrs* Fitzosbora's conduct 
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on her first entrance into life : nor had 
she> in her progress through its difficul- 
ties and temptations, endeavoured, by 
warning or by counsel, to guide her 
course aright.— Hence she thought she 
saw the origin of every deviation 
which had been made from the line of 
rectitude; and charging her own neg- 
ligence^ rather than Mrs* Fitzosborn^ 
weakness, with the- whole guilt of the 
consequence, she considered herself as 
not lesi^ culpable than the sister who 
now implored her compassion and as- 
sistance. The call was not in vain- 
she forgot all her once fancied virtues, 
in the performance of rea) duties. Mrs. 
Fitzosbom was received at *the Grove 
with all the sympathy, and consoled with 
all the kindness, that even a mother 
could have felt. But no sympathy could 
heal the broken heart, or restore a ruined 
constitution. Mrs. Fitzosbom lived only 
to bring into the world a daughter ; and 
MissPynsynt felt the difference between 
the reality and the romance of sorrow. 
After the first paroxysm of her grief 
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was past^ she found in her infant niece at 
once a genuine and an allowed source 
of consolation ; and, from this hour, 
she dedicated all her faculties, and all 
her alfectionsy to the cultivating, and 
fostering this tender plant. On consi- 
dering her own past conduct, she found 
much to reprehend ; and, on retracing her 
errors, she easily discovered the source 
from whence they had flowed. To guard 
her young pupil from the illusions of fancy, 
to fortify her reason, and to moderate her 
feelings, was therefore her most assidu* 
ous care. If it be possible, said she, with 
a sigh of reflection on her own mistakes 
and those of her brother. Sir Edward and 
Lady Pynsynt shall have one descendant 
worthy of the stock from whence she 
sprung! What our heroine, in .conse- 
quence of this resolution, became in the 
process of time, the progress of this his-^ 
tory will show ; t)ut, until she has charms 
that can interest in her favour others 
besides a maiden aunt, we shall say little 
of her. It will be sufficient to add in 
this place, that Miss Pynsynt, from the 
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birth of her niece, made an entire altera- 
tion in her mode of life. She sought the 
neighbours from whom she had before 
secluded herself s she busied her mind in 
every research which she thought might 
be of service to her charge ; and she put 
regularity and economy in the expendi- 
ture of a fortune, which she now wished 
to leave behind her unimpaired. Some 
years afterwards, the death of a relation 
made so large an addition to her original 
property, that she found herself at liberty 
in some degree to resume the lavish be- 
nevolence in which she had before in- 
dulged, without too much intrenching 
on the provision >vhich she had destined 
for her niece. . 
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CHAP. V. 

Although I have spoken of my heroine 
as being wholly given up to her maiden 
aunt^ yet Caroline Fitzosborn was not 
quite an orphan — she had still a father. 
We have seen him, in the early part of 
his life, dissipate not only his own pro- 
perty, but the property of his child. 
The years, however, in which this dis- 
sipation took place, were not, in the 
eye of a certain part of the world, wholly 
thrown away. It is true that he had 
failed in becoming a good lawyer, or 
even a good member of society ; but then 
he had made himself a man of fashion ; 
that equivocal being, who may possess 
every estiihable quality of the- head and 
heart, and yet to whom not a single per- 
fection of either is essential. Mr. Fitz- 
osborn had taken a middle course : he 
had a good share of understanding; was 
not wholly without wit, was tolerably 
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skilled in all gentlemanlike literature, and 
possessed uncommon readiness in .con- 
versation. He was liberal towards him- 
self — courteous towards others; was never 
out of humour; when he had his own 
way; or out of spirits, but when he 
wanted money. , To these personal qua- 
lifications Mr. Fitzosborn added all the 
claims to distinction that pedigree could 
bestow. His family, disdaining to boast 
of the lineal and unbroken succession 
which united them with their great. an- 
cestor, Sir Hugh Fitzosborn, the favourite 
knight, companion, and friend, of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, fearlessly challenged 
inquiry into all the unintelligible MSS. 
of the long destroyed monastic retreats 
of Normandy ; and asserted^ that long 
"before the period of the Conquest, they 
would be found, by all who had patience 
and ability for the search^ springing up- 
wards into barons, counts, dukes, and 
princes, even until they reached the 
apex of human grandeur, in the person 
of the emperor himself. In this long 
succession of ages, it is to be supposed 
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that these high distinctions had differ- 
ently affected the 'different possessors of 
them : the groveling pride of some» it 
may be presumed, had rested satisfied 
with the honours derived from their fore- 
fathersj while the more soaring ambition 
of others had, probably, by their own 
meritorious deeds, sought to make that 
personal, which was before only deriva-* 
tive* How many of the one sort, or 
of the other, had disgraced or digni- 
fied this illustrious family, cannot now 
be known ; but certainly the Mr. Fitz- 
osborn of whom I am now writing was 
rather of that humble turn of mind 
which led him t9 take pride in what had 
been done by others, than of that lofty 
spirit which might have prompted him 
to earn honour for himself. Of his noble 
ancestor he thought little, but as they 
served for a kind of passport into families, 
whom, though he considered as inferior 
to him in point of birth, had, however, 
certain other distinctions and advantages 
that he was very willing, condescend- 
ioglyi to share. Nor had he any reason 
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to compkin of the neglect., eitbef of 
1ms personal or derived merits:' liQ was 
generally well r^ceived^ and associated 
.with men of the first rank and fdrtane* 

 

As he gave place to ino one in point of 
birth, .so he was^ not ufiwilling to vie 
with the richlest 6f his eouipanions.in e'X" 
pehse. The cohseqaencex>f this eotwp©- 
titioo,- in the earlier part -of his. life; has 
been .seen; but he had not bought his 
experience-in vain. No sooner did tieath 
set him -free from the shackles of his iirst 
marriage, llian he sought to repair the 
nvi^t^ke of his youthful choice, by taking 
a wife 'whose riehes would at least take 
u Ibiyger time in dissipating than tlie 
moderate fortune of Louka Pynsynt had 
done. In this design be was not long 
without success. He married ; and as 
inoney.was the only merit that he sought, 
he had no reason to complain, if it were 
the only merit. that he found. , 

Disencumbered of the care of his infant 
daughter^ he soon almost lost the remem^ 
•brancethathe had one; and having, by 
:a despfcrate. family arrangement, as he- 



called itj possessed himself of a very con- 
siderable sum of money> in addition to 
the wealth brought him by his wife, he 
established himself in a large and elegant 
house, furnished it with all that taste and 
expense could suggest, hired the first 
cookj and became known for giving the 
best dinners : confidently exulting in the 
wisdom of his plans, and unfeignedly be- 
lieving that life had no more to give, or 
the heart of man to desire. His dream 
of felicity had been a little disturbed by 
the sources from whence it had proceeded 
having been, a long succession of good 
dinners, considerably diminished ; and it 
seemed to vanish wholly from his view, 
on a summons into Somersetshire, for the 
purpose of receiving his daughter from 
the hands of her aunt, who now lay upon 
her death* bed* He now first rccc llectcd, 
that one of the conditions on which he 
had obtained the wealthy hand of his 
present lady, was, that the dreaded step<- 
daughter should never be admitted under 
his roof; and he had but too much reason 
to know,,that any attempt to infringe this 
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condition would be thedestruction of that 
gentlemanly household quiet on which 
he piqued himself, and which he had 
hitherto preserved, by yielding to every 
wish of the lady, except that of giving 
her his company. No two people could 
live more apart than they did ; and Mr. 
Fitzosbora would have preferred any alter- 
native (except death) to the necessity of 
discussing any single point with the Fury 
that he called his wife. A habitation fdr 
Caroline must, however, be found ; and 
in the dilemma where^ he turned his 
thoughts towards her uncle, Lord En- 
ville, the former Sir George Pynsynt 
Mr* Fitzbsborn and Lord Enville were 
in the habits of intimacy ; they even 
called themselves friends : and as Mr. 
Fit^osborn had no doubt but that Caro- 
line would inherit all that her aunt could 
bequeath, he did not consider a request^ 
that she might become a member of her 
uncle's family, as too great a favour to 
ask. The proposition met with a most 
ready acquiescence. Lord Enville, it is 
true> had seen little, and cared less, for 
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either his sister or his niece, for several 
years past; nor was he without his 
jealousy, on the probability that Caroline 
would engross all the property possessed 
by his sister : but the proposal of Mn 
Fitzosborn> to receive her into his family 
at so early an age as that to which she 
had as yet attained, opened to him a 
prospect of rendering the undue par- 
tiality of his sister less injurious to his in- 
terests than it might otherwise have been* 
He therefore scarcely suffered Mr. Fite- 
osborn to open his difficulties^ before he 
cried out, with the greatest cheerfulness, 
" Oh, let the girl cgme to us. She will 
be no embarrassment whatever at pre- 
sent; and if, in future. Lady Enville 
should find it too much to chaperon half 
a dozen young ladies, we will think of 
some other expedient for your daughter." 
No philosopher, no religionist^ could 
more fully adopt the maxim of leaving 
the events of to-morrow to provide for 
themselves, than did Mr. Fitzosborn ; to 
dispose of the present evil was all his 
care. He therefore thanked Lord Enville 
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very cordially for his so ready reception 
of his daughter; but he added; ** At 
present, I believe, she wiH give more 
trouble to your governess than to any 
body else. She is, in fact, scarcely out 
of the nursery ; and, considering how 
she has been brought up, can hardly be 
fit for any society. I shall be much* 
obliged to Madame deTourville if she* 
can form her into a rational creature. I 
have not seen her these three years : but 
when I did see her, she was the reverse 
of every thing I should have chosen a 
•daughter of mine to be; except, indeed, 
that she promised to be handsome : but 
your lordship knows, that it would have 
been cruel to have deprived your sister 
of her only comfort ; and a little polish- 
ing will soon rub off the rest." *' Un- 
doubtedly," returned Lord En vi He, who 
well knew to what to impute his brother- 
in-law's tenderness to the feelings of 
Miss Pynsynt : " and if she is hand- 
some,'^ added he, *' in 'addition to the 
sparklers that she will inherit froin aunt 
Beatrice, nothing more will be necessary. '* 
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*^0b, my lord/* replied Mr. Fitzosborn;. 
'* of those sparklers of which you speak, 
no doubt but that your daughters will 
come in for their share, as certainly they 
ought to do; yet that will be a little 
hard, too, because, with their native 
charms— (they are charming girls ! my 
lord) — and the accomplishments that you 
have given them, they will want no 
such aid to establish them in life ; while 
my poor rustic will scarcely be passable, 
with all the mines ofGolconda for her 
auxiliaries/* ** The world,*' said Lord 
Enville, with a slight bow for the com- 
pliment to his daughters, ** is not so 
fastidious : but, after all, our girls must 
take their chance, and there's an end of 
the matter." 
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CHAP.VI. 

Lord Envillei since the period of Mrs. 
Fitzosborn's death, had added two daugh- 
ters to his family; both, of course^ 
younger than Caroline. Of his sons, one 
had completed his twentieth, and the 
other his nineteenth year ; while the eldest 
daughter had scarcely attained seventeen* 
On his marriage, not only his paternal 
estate, but also tile large possessions that 
Lady EnviHe had brought him, had al- 
most wholly been settled upon his eldest 
son, twenty thousand pounds being all 
that had been allotted as the provision 
for younger children ; and as there were 
already four of them, this sum did not 
promise a very splendid provision to any. 
Lord Enville's yearly expenses regularly 
exceeded the amount of his yearly in- 
come, and thud consumed the only part 
of his property from whence he could 
have supplied the deficiency which was 
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likely to arise in -the provision for his 
younger children : yet let it dot be sup- 
posed that Lord Enville was an unkind 
or a partial parent. The sacrificing the 
comforts <^ the subordinate members to 
the splendour of the head of his family, 
he genuinely believed— how truly, let 
those who call things by their right 
names determine^T— to be an imperious 
duty : but, with this exception, his chil- 
dren equally shared his cares and his 
affections ; in their sports, their habits, 
their expenses, and school education, 
there was no difference observed between 
the boy who, beyond five thousand 
pounds/ was to owe his future subsist- 
ence to his own industry, and the one 
who, without any exertion whatever, was 
to have annually, four times that sum* 
The hereditary statesman, and tlie hum- 
ble expounder 6f his country's IdLWS, were 
alike encouraged in the pride of high 
birth, and the^ insolence of superfluous 
expense. He who was to be isolated 
from his fellow man by his privi|f?ges 
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and bis pretensions, and he who was to* 
have no distinction "but what he could 
derive from his talents and his virtues, 
were equally taught to regard the mass 
of mankind as beings of an inferior orders 
and Avere habituated to pride themselves 
upon circumstantial rather than inherent 
qualities. . As Lord Enville was not a- 
fool, and as he had no intention to in- 
jure his children, we can only account 
for the error in his calculation, by refers 
ring it to'his ignorance in the ** science 
of calling things by their right names.'* 
Nor did the mistakes which this igno^ 
ranee led him into, stop with his^ons ; . 
his dau^ters equally profited by so well- 
judged an impartiality, and a fondness 
equallydiscreet. Asexpectantdutchessesj 
marchionesses, and countesses, they were 
indulged in all the fastidiousness of re- 
finement^ and all the imbecility of ele- 
gance. Lady Enville went -a step be- 
yond her lord : what with him was in- 
dulgence, with her was system and in* 
junction. To be *Mady-like/' was the 
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ultimate end of tlieir education;* ami in 
altaining this end, they learat to be 
ashamed even ' of the little power which 
they possessed of being useful- (either to 
themselves or others. Hence their boast 
was rather of negative than active quali* 
ties# They wei'e su-pe ** they 6ouId not 
dpess or attend upon themselves."" Every 
trifling, inconvenience. was^ beyond their 
power of sufferance;- and e(^ery little 
difficulty surpassed their means of con* 
test: hence' they sometimes sought dis- 
tinction fipom a feigned ignorance of 
what it wouki have beea becoming them 
to have known, ind sometimes by a real 
extravagance, which it was tlieir dis- 
grace to indulgie* 

When {People are weak themselves, it 
is necessary to lopk abroad for s^ipport*. 
Lady Enville knew that the whole basis 
of so much cultivated helplessness, . and 
expensive refinement, was the above- 
l^amed'sjim of five thousand pounds ; and 
she was too good an arithmetician not 
to be sensible lu)W inadequate w^re tlHL 
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means to the end. In^ her calculation, 
therefore, for the - future establishment 
of her daughters, she thought much less 
of what was certain, than of what was 
contingent* It was her design, to marry 
them» not according to the number of 
thousands which they were to receive 
from their father, but to their rank; and 
as she had already marked out the seve- 
ral noblemen on whom she designed to 
bestdw the charms and the talents of her 
daughters, she rather regarded in their 
education the rent-roll of their future 
husbands, than the humble dower that 
they could bring with them* It was no 
difficult matter to instil into the bosoms 
of these yoiing ladies hopes so flattering 
to their vanity, or to inspire them with 
every solicitude which would promote 
design^ so advantageous to their fortune. 
Hence matrimony, and a splendid esta<* 
blishment, were ideas so connected in 
their imagination, that they were, in fact, 
one and indivisible; and hence, every 
talent that they cultivated, and every 
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accomplishment that they sought, had 
reference to the rank which they ex- 
pected, so undoubtingly, to fill. That in* 
consistency, however, which is the dis* 
tinguishing mark of selfishness, was not 
less observable in Lord and Lady Enville, 
than in their neighbours. Although they 
could see no reason why the smallness of 
that portion which they could give their 
daughters should impede their connexion 
with the heir of some noble family, they 
found it absolutely impossible that either 
of their sons should take the equally por- 
tionless sister of that heir in return. 
That Mr. Pynsynt must marry, was in- 
dispensable: how otherwise would the 
title, so lately attained, and so highly 
valued, be perpetuated ? That he should 
marry a woman of large fortune was 
equally indispensable: he would have 
his brother and sisters' fortunes to pay, 
he would have debts to discharge, he 
would have a fafnily to provide for : the 
estate was already scarcely adequate to 
the honours which it ^ had to support; 
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not one acre could be spared — less tfiaTt 
& hundred thousand pounds would da 
nothing. Charles, indeed, if be were 
wise, would not think of matrimony at 
all : if he did, it must be with some one 
who could bring him thirty thousand 
pounds at least. 

Such were tbe politics of the present 
heads of tlie Enviiie family. How widely 
different from those which regulated the 
conduct, and pointed the solicitudes, of 
Sir Edward and Lady Pynsynt! But, as 
Lord Enville would frequently observe^ 
" My father and mother, whowere cer- 
tainly the best people breathing, had a 
most extraor<linary kind of understand* 
ing I well adapted, perhaps, for a. resi- 
dence in the country : but/ as I have no 
fancy for either its pleasures or its duties, 
I must regulate myself by other rules ; 
and, as I live in the world, do like the- 
rest of it." 

In their hopes^ and their views |br 
their children, Sir Edward and Lady 
Pynsynt had been disappointed : Lord. 
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and Lacfy Enville were jxrobably less 
so. But let us not, therefore, conclude 
that Lord and Lidy Enville were wise. 
Sir Edward and Lady Pynsynt foolish. 
In the competition between virtue and 
vice for the good things of this life, it 
will commonly be found, that ** this 
warld was made for Caesar;*' hence the 
imperious necessity, if we would be vir- 
tuous, to look beyond it^— hence the 
duty of " calling things by their right 
names." 

Into this high bred and politic family 
we have now to introduce Caroline Fitz- 
osborn. The death of her aunt, as it 
was the first sorrow which she bad 
known, so she thought it was the most 
severe that she could ever know. She 
had given to her benefactress her first 
affections; and, with all the enthusiasm of 
youth, considered her as a perfect being, 
and loved her rather as a superior ihteU 
ligence, than as a fellow mortal. The 
attacks of a violent disease proved, how- 
ever,, the mortality of her friend but 
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too fatally for the peace of Caroline* 
The symptoms of the disorder were 
such, as gave the most certain prog- 
nostic of her approaching disscjlution.-^ 
She did not conceal from Caroline what 
must be the event ; but she called upon 
her to prove, on this first trial, that the 
cares which had been bestowed upon the 
cultivation of her reason and her heart 
had not been thrown away. 

^* Let my closing scene convince me/' 
said she, '^ that I have not lived in vain. 
Let me see that I have trained a mortal 
and dependant being to view death 
with a steady eye, and to submit with 
patient resignation to the decrees of its 
Superior. " 

Caroline pressed the hand of her aunt, 
in token that she would be all that she 
wished her to be — nor did she overrate 
her own powers ; she continued to attend 
at the bed*side of Mrs. Pynsynt night 
and day; the most obedient and adroit 
assistant to those whose greater expe- 
dience entitled them to direct her ; and 
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the most acute observer and diligent 
supplier of every wish and want ^ of her 
dying friend : and this with so solemn 
and so touching a steadiness of voice 
and feature, as showed that it was not 
that she did not feel, but that she knew 
how to command her feelings. 
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CHAP. VI r. 

« 

Mii8;i Pyns^nt had breathed her last be* 
fore the arrival of Lord Enville and Mr# 
Fitzosborn, who both had hastened 
down on the intelligence of the danger- 
ous indisposition with which she had 
been attacked. Their hearts beat alike 
with hope and fear, but not in equal pro- 
portions ; Lord Enville had more of the 
latter, and Mr. Fitzosborn of the former; 
and though each, in apportioning their 
wants to the means of supplying them, 
M'ere accustomed to speak of twenties 
of thousands as trifles; yet, when such 
a sum as one twenty was supposed to 
be about to fall to th^ disposal of one 
of them, they acknowledged, by their 
mutual anxiety, all the importance of 
the prize. 

Caroline was called from the death 
chamber of her friend, to receive her 
father and uncle. The tears, Avhich, 



since they could no longer give pain to 
her benefactress, she had suffered to Aomt 
freely, as a relief to her oppressed heart, 
she wiped from her eyes> lest they should 
increase the sorrow which she believed 
that she was going to witness ia two 
persons so nearly connected with the 
deceased. On entering the room, how- 
ever, in which they were, she perceived 
instantly, that her precaution had been 
unnecessary. 

* * So, Carry, " said Mr. Fi tzosborn, ' ' I 
fiiid it is all over— we are come too late." 
'^ My poor sister !" said Lord Enville, 
^* I hope she did not suffer much?" Ca« 
roline had no voice to reply to the ob- 
servation of the one, or the question of 
the other — her heart swelled; and the 
tears so lately suppressed, again streamed 
down her face. ** Come, don't cry,** 
said her father; *'your aunt was very 
good to you, but she was an old wo- 
man ; this event was to be looked for ; 
we are come to take you away from this 
dismal place.— Pray — pray — who have 
•you had with you? — is there any man of 
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business in the bouse ?— ha C"  *' ** Yes, 
said Lord Enville, ^ do you know whe- 
ther my sister has left any wiU?" ' 

Caroline stood aghast.—** Mr* Somers> 
I beiieve, is in the house,** replied slie.-**- 
** I thought I could know nothing of 
^ueh things. Dr. C — — • was very good 
to me^ and he told me that he and Mr. 
Somaers would take care that e\*ery thing 
was done that was proper/* *' Who is 
this Mr. Somers?" said Lond Enville. 
** My aunt's executor, I believe," re- 
plied Caroline^— *' Oh! then there is a 
will?" said Mr. Fitzosborn. '*Mr. Somers 
•can inform you oiFevery thing/' returned 
Caroline. *^ Shall I desire him to come 
in ?" " Pray do," cried both the gentle^ 
men in a breath ; ^^ and^ Caroline," added 
Mr. Fitzosbom, *^ prepare to leave this 
place to-n)orrow« Lord £nville and my- 
*fielf may find it necessary to remain here 
^ome time; but you can have nothing 
rmoa e to do, and had better proceed to- 
wards town in the momiog,'* ^* Not, 
I hope, till «fcer tlie ftmefal^" said €aro« 
rUne* /' What have you to do witli the 
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funeral ?" sakl i^er father. '* I am som 
the sooner you are gone the better; your 
eyes are swelled out of your head, and 
you have lost all your colour." Caro- 
line withdrew ; and having desired Mr. 
Somers to attend the gentlemen, sat 
down to wonder, and to grieve, at what 
appeared to her so fitrange and so sad. 
The cariosity of the two gentlemen was 
soon fully gratified, but neither the 
wishes of the one nor the other fulfilled. 

Mrs. Fynsynt had given the whole 
of her property to her niece, excepting 
some few trifling legacies to her friends 
and servants ; and she had given her the 
full and entire power over this property 
on her attaining the age of eighteen; 
appointing as her executor, and trustee 
fyv her niece, Mn Somers, a gentleman 
in the neighbourhood ; without men- 
tioning either Lord Enville or Mr. Fks- 
osbora in Ibe will, except by signifying, 
that as the former and his family were 
already so amply provided for, she eott^ 
eluded that he would not <ionsider tlie 
disposal that she had mttde csf her pfo- 
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perty/in favour oPh«r portionless niece, 
as arising from unkindness, or as an 
undufe distmction from others who stood 
in the same degree of relationship to her. 
Lord Envillei though he had feared thiit 
Caroline would have the largest share of 
her aunt's possessions, was nipt prepared 
for so exclusive a preference in her fa- 
vour : and Mr. Fitzosborn, though suffi- 
:ciently pleased that his daughter was 
sole heiress, felt extremely disappointed 
in having no right to interfere in the 

• regulation of her money concerns. Lord 
Enville betrayed his chagrin by mutter- 

• ing» " Amply provided for indeed ! — 
JWba4; could an ojd woman know of what 
i^ an ;ample provision for young people 

^ these days ? or the necessary expenses 
X>f a man of the world ?'* And. Mr. Fit?- 
-Q^l>orQrno< less betrayed what his wishes 
-»i^re,.-by. saying, " Strange 1 that so eon- 
,3cieri)^ii9t;s a lady as your sister, my lord, 
•^h/^uld ; think any one so proper to take 
^tS§ 9f ^ gii^r^. interest as her father ! But 
-tbps^Dldo^fiids are always for depreciat- 
ing t]bi^;r\g^h^ of fathers and husbands/' 
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** Surely you da not complain?" »• 
turned Lord Enville. ^^ Complain [ 
BO, my lord ; I think I have said no- 
thing like it: not that I shall benefit 
one farthing by this extraordinary will. 
I know this gentleman executor pretty: 
well. You must have observed that he 
is one of those over-righteou3 people^, 
who adhere to the letter of their duty„ 
without once regarding its spirit* I 
dare say I might go to jail before he 
would advance one penny of what he 
would call my daughter's property." — 
'' And I should consider him as being 
perfectly right in so doing/' returned 
Lord £nville> drily. *' And do you 
consider your sister as perfectly right," 
retorted Mn Fitzosborn, " in having 
given the reius entirely into the hands, 
of a girl of eighteen ? What a prepos* 
terous notion, thus to antedate the period 
of supposed discretion to one who is of 
a sex which never arrives at discretion* 
at all 1" * ^ Then the act of antedating is* 
of little consequencej" replied Lord £n->: 
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ville. «• My lord^ my lord/' said Mr. 
Titzosborn^ warmly, *^ the girl whose 
interest you seem so careless about is 
your niece, as much as my daughter. 
What will you say when, at eighteen, 
she runs away with the first needy ad- 
venturer who has presumption enough 
to ask her to do so?" •* I say it is an 
event that will never happen," returned 
.Lord Enville ; " Lady Enville will take 
better care of her." And, indeed, Lord 
Enville had already determiaed upon the 
course that would restore bi3 sister's* 
coveted thousands to his own family ; 
which, though a little more circahous 
than he could have wished^ he did not 
consider as apocryphal. 

The conversation was here interrupted 
by the return " of the gentleman execu- 
tor," who bad left the room for a moment, 
after having finished reading the will. 
He addressed himself to Mr. Fitzosborn» 
'* I consider it, sir, as necessary that 
Miss Fitzosborn should be present at the 
breaking of the seals which were affixed 
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before my arrival : but as ttus is not 
necessary to be done before the funeral, 
I hope there will be no objection to the 
young lady remaining in this honae till 
that ceremony is over. This she is greatly 
desirous of doing ; and it would be very 
distressing to her at this time to. look 
over Mrs* Pynsynt's personal effects, and 
tQ attend to the information which she 
ought to receive." " You would not 
talk of such things to a child !" said Mr. 
Fitzosborn. '^ My daughter must begin 
her journey to town to-morrow ; but 
surely the business you talk of may be 
transacted as well in her absence as if she 
^ere here. I will attend you on the 
breaking of th(S seals, ^n inventory of all 
may be taken> and I will be accountable 
to, my daughter/' " Pardon me, sir," 
replied Mr. Somers, '^ I am alone ao 
countable to Miss Fiteosborn ; an4 I am 
desirous that the trust which has been 
committed to me> shall be not only 
fatthfttilly, but HteraUy performed." ^' My 
daughter, oannot remain in this dismal 
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place any longer,*' returned Mr. Fitz- 
osborn ; " she is losing her spirits, she 
is losing her health." " If it is so neces- 
sary that Miss Fitzosborn should be re- 
moved immediately, " said Mr. Somers, 
** she will, I dare say, so far conquer lier 
feelings, as to do to-night all that is de- 
sirable to be done; and, with your per- 
mission, I will now wait upon her for 
the purpose." 

This rigid observer of forms well knew 
Mr, Fitzosborn's character, his conduct 
during the life of his fifst wife, and the • 
whole of the reasons that had induced^ 
Mrs, Pynsynt to exclude him from any 
interference in the money concerns of 
his.daughter ; and, as hh understanding • 
Was of that limited tiatur^ which did not - 
enable him to discover ' the meaning of- 
the words ** righteous 0fver-much5"*><hj8i 
rule* for conduct was, to do all tha5b he- 
knew or believed to be right; and he 
aV$^ perfectly persuaded that it«tipdfx righiP 
to. keep Mr. Fitzosi)0.rh as d is taint as pos* 
sible from the property df his daugli't^r 
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Caroline, althaugh shrinking from the 
task that was proposed to her, was easily 
prevailed with to do that which she was 
told was. proper to be done; and what 
would enable her, with whatever sacri» 
fice on her part, to oblige her father in. 
the point of her speedy removal. The 
business lay in a small compass, and was* 
soon despatched. Caroline was put into 
possession of all the documents which' 
would enable her to understand her rights^, 
when she should be at leisure to attend 
to them ; and the hardeir task of taking a 
l^st view of the lifeless body of her he- 
loved friend being performed, she ac- 
companied her father and uncle into their 
carritge, and, with a heart half broken, 
^ade adieu to all that she had, as yet, ever 
loved^ and to the scenes of past pleasures 
which she thought no future ones could 
i^ival. Her cousins were prepared to re- 
ceive h0r as a creature of another world ; 
awkward, rustic, and uninformed: and 
though she derived some merit, in their 
eyes^ £rom the Amount of the thousands 
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which they had now learnt had centered 
wholly in her, yet they considered them 
as the costly setting of a worthless peb- 
ble ; and thought how much better their 
own graces and accompltshmeots de- 
served, and would have adorned, such an 
accompaniment. They were, therefore, 
a little startled, when^ upon Lord En- 
ville presenting Caroline ta his family, 
they found the clumsy country cousin 
which they had imaged to themselves, an 
elegant formed girl, tall of her age, and 
graceful in her movements, with an inteU 
ligent countenance, and features, whi6b, 
if not critically handsome, formed a 
whole which every eye must acknow-^ 
ledge as beaut jr. Her cheek was, bow- 
ever, now pale ; atfd her eyes, where at 
present no gaiety sparkled, were too fre-^ 
quently bent to. the ground. Here, in- 
deed, her cousins had much reason t(y 
congratulate themselves on their snpe^ 
i:iouty; for, insteaa of the unembar- 
rassed air with which they were tensci-^ 
Qus that they should have presented 



themselves^ they saw Carol! oe blush and 
tremble, at Lord Eaville presented her. 
&t$t to ooe, afid then to the other of her 
uokdown relations. Lady Eavilles ob« 
sending on her confusion/ satcl> encou- 
ragingly» '^ But this 13 wholly to be im* 
puted to the fault of education ; I dare 
say, Caroline, we shall soon be able ta 
make you more like the rest of the 
world." But it was not by bashfulness; 
alone that Caroline drew on herself the 
eonteQ»|»l: . of he< cousins. As the supe« 
xforit}^ of her fortune wjas ne^ver. a mo^ 
Boei^t out of their mhsids, io they cpn** 
diided that it was never out of ber's ; 
and tbey were not unprepared, to pay her 
all the deference which they had so weU 
learnt to be due to wealth. But wheti 
these pti^ils of fashion atnl f^dioi^s^ 
nesa obsctrved the modest reluctanpe that 
Caapolin^ Biamfested to give troubles; hec 
iftdi&rance witli respect to food and ac« 
eommodatton; the simplicity of her ta^tcw 
and hut frank and genmn/s aatisfactkm in 
all tim plfiasurai suited to het age* tbey 



regai^d her as tlie most rustic and un- 
distinguishing of mortals. " I do assure* 
you^ mamma,'' said the youngest of these 
well educated ladies, * * Cairdiiie iias been 
so strangely brought up, ttjat ^hfe does- 
not care whether tl>e eggs are new fajd 
or not, and is not afraid to ^at tliem* 
when they are t>ld !*' 

Miss Pynsynt was, however, more to- 
lerant than her si^terfii ;^ and she had not 
known Caroline a we^ki before she uAd 
Lady Enville, that sbi^dkl nbt d^$]iaiip of 
the poor girl: " Fbf, iud^€fd;^nfi!anim$t> she 
is not qufito unlady l^ike ; and' ^ben she 
has been with us a little longer, l4iati& 
say she will succeed very well.-' Cardlltse 
was not, however, a very apt scholar in 
the lessons that Hfer cousins sought to 
teach her. At first astonished; an|d then 
amused by the helplessfiessi of her com^ 
pattionsyshe thought of nothing so: little 
as imitating th^m. SbeiiadbQcna^bv^ 
ttini^d to be praised for ber^activityjrhet^ 
^li'gence, the due regulation of hu boB^ 
pensesi and the^^otness is»t}\ wJbidh 
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s!ie p^ifbAhedl SK that Wsa iotirusted' to 
her; not'ctfold she ^ttw lassititde, tndo^ 
lence^ forgetAiIncfss, and iaattentian^ 
otherwise ' than is*objfedt9 of repreheQ*^ 
aidtior ridicule. Her youth, and hep 
natural disposition, led her more to laugh 
than to reprove; and her cousins found 
themselves rather engaged in repelling 
her raillery, than in rectifying her opi- 
nions. In all these little disputations, 
she found a never-failing advocate in her 
cousin Charles ; who, though he was not 
a whit behind any of his family in his 
pretensions to all that constitutes a man 
of the ton, for some reasons, either of his 
own or his father's, was willing to con- 
ciliate the good opinion of Caroline, and 
to uphold, at least in' theory, the maxims 
of prudence, regularity, and moderation. 
Caroline, on her side, now first, under 
the form of an uncommonly handsome 
youth of twenty, began to be sensible to 
the charms attendant on highly polished 
manners, and to awaken to the delight 
that gay and refined conversation can be- 
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•tpVt zndf in coBsequmic^, TfiW^ the 
attentions of Cha^le^ by a.parMaiity that 
seemed tojiecare to Lor(| EaviUe all tba^ 
his hear^ could wi$h with respepl; tpv 
the at present alienated property; Qfrbia* 
aistetf 
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Ov Caroline's removal to Lotidon, she 
first became known to some branches of 
her father's family/which she had hitherto 
never seen, and of some of whom she had' 
scarcely ever heard. 

Mr. fltTOsbom liad had turo brothers. 
The eldest had never married. His youth 
had been spent in a state of constant indisw 
positioD, which having taken from him 
bath the power and the incKilation of 
mixing with the world, bird occasioned 
him to rematnal most wholly in the 
country. His pleasures were planting and 
gardening; and looking up '^ throughNa* 
ture, unto Nature's God/' his mind had* 
become imbued with the strongest reli*' 
giou^ {principles. He liad app^ed all the* 
energy of a "Vigotons nnderetanding to 
the investigation of the evidence of* the 
Gfaristia» religion ; and^ in consequencei > 
he coftsidored k^ truth as fittle less «han>' 
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demonstrable. What he believed to be 
true, he did not suiFer to be inoperative ; 
and every action and every thought was, 
with him, referred to a gospel rule. As 
he associated little with his fellow men, 
tlie^ffecti^ns of hi^ heart had never been 
qaJliP^ into action ; and having, in his 
own niind, a high standard of right, he 
thqoght there was. scarcely a human 
creature deserving of. his love. He had 
fpu^d it easy to himself to avoid all wan- 
dering into forbidden paths; and he 
tberefore concluded all who thus went 
%gtrfLy,.to.be such volunteers in yicie, as 
left them without excuse. '^The Seer 
of hearts," would he say, ^^ may balance 
the temptation with the crime ; : purblind 
man ca^ judge only by the outward act : 
ii; (h(s mark is in the forehead, it is reason- 
s^le Qo CQpclilde that the murder ba3 been 
ccmoimitted.V With birn> one bstiabli^hed 
failure in the. path of rectitude fined the 
qt^sacter as vitious ; and with vice he 
i$rc{\ild bold 7^ communion : . fijo* ^& 
anopiidy of the. bumaQ mind b^e knew 
Df^.tio mtiH<^ uny 9UowiiiKe;;, And. with a. 
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heart naturally disposed to kindness, no 
one stppeared to be less kind. 

Caroline's father had been induced, in 
a moment of extreme pecuniary pressure^ 
in consideration of an ample temporary 
supply, to join with Mr. Fitzosborn iu^ 
cutting off the entail of the family estate; 
and, from this hour, the elder brother 
had considered tlie younger as no better, 
than another Esau. He had ceased. to 
have any 'intercourse with him; nor 
would; he isiuffer his name to be men* 
tioned b^feve hinnu '^ He iias sold his. 
birth-right>" sdid he^ *f and is no farothQr> 
ofmideJ^ , /  ^  ". -i - I ' • : 

^ ThetpoiKBer, however^ that he liad.tUua. 
gained JOff deposing of bis (.property, he^ 
hidiiisedllsberaUy itQiwanis mast; of the! 
other ybunger bra^ncbes of his family;-; 
rath^, however, as' the he^d of ius^ 
h6use5:than< as an i^f¥ecttonate relation: 
who fejolces in!the:participati(mi)f good* 
Me had pottUmtd his sisters boUntifutly,. 
and estaUishfed ' them, in the wbrlfl ; but: 
ta'hiscyoan^itf WiDtiier hibi d^tt Qut. hi^: 
Ifriiidiiesfiies'.wilii a more spaiidg band* 
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The youngman haii married impradeotily: 
and Mr. Fitzosbora observedy that a3 be . 
had gratified his paasioot at the expense 
of his duty^ it was right that he should 
have an opportunity of feeling the coa* 
sequence of such an election^ Th.e wife 
he would not see; objecting to^her, that 
a woman who overlooka prudence id a 
matrimonial connexion mutt be a slave 
to the worst propensities : and when the 
early death of his brother, left her . j^ 
widow with f(Hir .diiklren^ with littk to 
subsist OH) he relaxed irom hie ngid rule 
of right no fard:ter thaa tx) ^Uot to lies : 
and her daughters a scanty ptQviaion,> 
and to assign them a small bouse> if^ a 
distant county^ as their residence. The 
boy be put to school, and gmne: him svkh. 
an education as would enable him to< 
study the law; but without anyidi^ner: 
tton that seemed to poiiit him out as hift: 
future heir : on the pontsary, he. pub^ 
licjy declared .that he would Ijare no' 
regard to blood or name in his chdtoa of 
afn heir; but that he'woiuld qdone be do* 
ti^mined by the worthiness of the ii 
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vidual. ^< Tlie family wbich has not 
wort!) to stftfid upon> bad better fall to 
the ground/' said he. From sueb declara* 
tioDs, and from the whole tenor of his 
life, he was considered so much of a 
humourist^ that no one durst promi9e 
themselves that his ample possessions 
would not become the property of the 
most artful of those who were allowed 
to approach him. For some years past 
he had nearly shut himaelf up from all 
society^ hi& servants^ and people on bu- 
sinesBy faein^ the only persona who in 
general were admitted to see him. The 
world waS| however, much mistaken in 
the character of Mr. Fitsosbom. Hu- 
mourist as he was supposed to be, no 
one in fact could be less so; his will 
was ever dependent upon his principles : 
and if there appeared any irregularity ta 
the course of his virtue, it was nottliat 
he ever disr^rded the n$ht line, fiut 
^^t he mistook it: nor^ secindM as lie: 
appeared to be, and regardlbss^of all diat' 
passed beyond the confines 6f his own. 
domain, could there be a more dbserrantt 
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or a more sagacious overlooker of all 
that passed amongst his expectant rela« 
tions, than Mr. Fitzosborn. He kneir 
the characters of eacb> and how to ap- 
preciate and balance the different merits 
and claims of the contending candidates 
for his favour. 

The mistakes of Mr» Fitzosborn arose 
not from any deficiency of heart ; they 
arose only from a false nomenclature* 
** Severity of punishment," be called 
" vindicating the cause of virtue:'* the- 
^' fallibility of human nature/' he called 
** vice:" and ** niisatithropy," he called 
*^ sitting loose to the world.'* 

Of Caroline, Mr. Fitzosborn had 
scarcely ever heard i and it is probable^ 
if Mrs« Pynsynt had lived, she would 
never have engaged his notice. Lord 
Enviiie, however, knew « what he called- 
the world much better than his sister 
bad done; anid as he had already, in hope^ 
con^rted the fortune that she had lefb 
Caroline to the uses of his own family, 
he was not willing to be so wanting 
to Jbiiimelf* as to neglect any means. 
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whrcli he thought likely to dispose of 
the possessions of Mr. Fitzosbom in the 
same manner. There was, indeed, some 
difficulty in introducing Caroline to her 
uncle's notice; but the prize was a 
tempting one, and well worthy of some 
vigorous efforts to secure it; nor was 
Lord Enville a man to be easily turned 
aside from the path of interest. He 
believed, that if Caroline could once 
enter the doors of Henhurst^ the work 
was done ; so much did he rely upon 
the charms of ingenuous youth ; and so 
powerful towards the conciliation of fa- 
vour did oue of the most artful of men 
feel the influence of artlessness to be. 
This step, however, upon which all was 
to depend, Lord Enville found it impos- 
sible to make. Amongst the numerous 
family connexions to which Caroline 
had been introduced since her arrival in 
town, there was but one who was will* 
ing, had they been able, to have intro- 
duced her at Henhurst. They most of 
them hoped that her name would never 
reach the ear of Mr. Fitzosborn ; and ^hile 
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tliey continued to show het evtty poli4re 
attention themselves, represented the 
impossibility there was of making het 
known to her nncie. There was, indeed, 
one exception to th«si genefal feai* of a 
rival, and this exception was Edward 
Fitzosborn, the fatbi^rlesB boy of thu 
indiMreet brother of Mr. Fitjffosboro, 
who was now expiating by a laborious 
profession, little cheered by the bounty 
of Iris uncle, the mistakes of his (kther. 

Edward FitzoBborn had now had cliam- 
bcrs fn Lincoln's»Imi about two years. 
From being the intimate friend of Charles 
Pynsynt, he was in the habits of the 
most perfect familiarity in Lord Envilte's 
family. As the possible heir of Hen- 
huTSt, this young man had not been 
thought wholly unworthy of Lady En* 
ville^s attention ; as furnishing, at least, 
a resource for the disposal of one of her i 
daughters; but, on the introduction of 
Caroline into her house, she had fully 
agreed with her lord, that the interests 
of the femily would be better provided 
for by securing to her Mr. Fitzosbom^s 
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estate^ and marrying her to one of their 
sons, than by an union of Mr. Edward 
Fitsosborn with their daughter Charlotte. 
She was the more readily led into thb 
coaclasion from tliere being nothing in 
the character of Edward that constituted, 
in the opinion of Lady Enville, tlie ex^ 
cellciice of man. It is true that he had 
the reputation of acute sense, and of 
audi information; of industry in his 
studies, of moderation in his pleasures, 
and of uoimpeadbed rectitude. He was 
ah^ady considered as being an ornament 
to his profession : and the grave, the 
wise, and the good, spoke of Edward 
KtBosbom with approbation: but the 
^aYe, the wise, and the good, were nei* 
ther the oracles nor the associates of 
Lady EnTsIIe. She thought it ridiculous 
in a young man to decline a late engago- 
snent because his duty awaited him at 
an oarty bomr in the morning ; andinea&« 
spirited to limit his expenses 1^ the 
power be had of paying his debts* T%e 
young ladies had, indeed^a mone fa^oor^^ 
ibte opinion of him ; for while they caar 
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didly confessed that he had ^' some 
strange notions," they contended that 
nobody made prettier verses, or looked 
more like a gentleman ; and Charles 
Pynsynt summed up the whole by say- 
'ing, ** that Edward Fitzdsborn was the 
worthiest creature breathing." 

How much of each of these" opinions 
'Caroline combined in that which she 
formed of 4ier cousin, may be seen here- 
after. At present she gave, ao: sign of fa- 
vour towards him, farther than sometimes 
withdrawing her attention from the rattle 
6f diaries', to listen to the arguments of 
iEdward, and sometimes making him the 
compliment of giving u{> her opinion to 
his. On his part, he rather seemed to 
regard her as a younger sister, to whom 
his protection was due, than either as a 
rival in the competition for , his uncle's 
estate, or. as a lovely ;female growing 
into charms that might ithakei his hap- 
^ piness! dependant on her will. '* How I 
wish my uncle could know Caroline !** 
would : he sometimes say. *^. He thinks 
but indiiTerehtly of* the rest of us^ but 
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he w6uld be puzzled to find fault with 
her; she would put his misanthropy to a 
nonplus/' Timej however, passed on; and 
neither the good-natuted disinterested* 
ness of Edward, nor the more politic 
endeavkQursof LordlSmiUe^had advanced 
Caroline one step in the knowledge of 
the eldeir«Mr. Fitzoshorn : (and so hope* 
less did Lord Enville consider her chanee 
of becoming the heiress of Henhnttt, 
that i he entirely gave up the idea of 
uniting her with his eldest son^ and began 
to turn all his thoughta to the accom* 
plishtng her union with Cbarles. 
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Accident, however, did that for Lord 
Enville which all his management had 
failed to accomplish. The female ser- 
vant wh6 had attended upon Caroline 
from her birth, had accompanied her on 
her removal to London, and had re- 
mained with her for more than two 
years. At the end of this period, find- 
ing her health decline, she resolyed to 
return to her native place, and to pass 
the remainder of her life amongst her 
relations. This native place was a vil- 
lage scarcely a mile distant from Hen- 
hurst; and the relation with whom Mrs. 
Hanbrooke had taken up her residence 
was one of the principal tenants of Mr. 
Fitzosborn. Caroline, who entertained 
an almost filial regard for this old ser- 
vant, had continued to correspond frcr 
quently with her; and learning that she 
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grew daily into worse health, she was 
resolved to visit her. 

Caroline found no opposftion to her 
|)urpose from any one. The distance 
from town did not exceed fifty milea^ 
and she intended to pass the single niglit 
in which she should be absent, in the 
farm house to which she was going, and 
where she had learnt from Mrs. Han* 
krooke that she could be accommodated. 
Attended, therefore, only by her own 
maid, and in one of Lord Enville's caiw 
riages, Caroline made her little journey 
very successfully ; and the situation in 
which she found her friend made her 
sincerely rejoice that she had undertaken 
it. Her complaints had increased so 
rapidly, that she was now confined to 
her bed; and Caroline learnt from the 
apothecary, that her life was not likely 
to be long. The poor woman was so 
transported and cheered by the sight 
and kindness of Caroline, that the latter 
iiaturally feared some bad effects might 
ensue if she were to quit her so imme- 
4iately as she had intended. She there-* 

K S 
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fore resolved to continue where she'wa*, 
at lea»t for a few clays; and slie conVeyed 
the puriest delight to the 'heart of her 
dying friend, by alssurinjg her that she 
would not leave her while she wished her 
to remain. This Was no long protracted 
'beribd. Mrs. Han brdoke drew her last 
xifeath wiihin four days after Caroline's 
'arrival. THis deathf-bed 'scene recalled 
to the 'ttiind of Caroline that Which 
iad bereaved her of the friend 'wHotii 
'she Iliad always most' teridei'ly loved, 
and whose Ibss she had liot found 
any one in 'her now "niote ' eiterid^d 
circle of acqtiainiatice ' in' any decree 
'fitted to supply. Indeed, she considered 
"this second stroke of death as having: 
deprived* her of the hiSiman being wlio, 
next to lilrs. PyhsyAt, had moist sin* 
cerely loved her, ' Sind that she ^S^as 
henceforward to* be cbm|)aratively do'ne 
in the world. 

With her mind saddetiecf wilh these 
thoughts, in d with the 'rejections that 
they drew after thfeni, she was stttfng, 
the morning following the iJiath of* lUrs, 
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Hanbrooke, in the little parlour tliat had 
been appropriated to her use« when the 
door opened gently : she raised her head, 
expecting to see her servant, and beheld 
not a M'oman, but a little old man. On 
seeing a lady he* started, begged pardon, 
and seemed to intend to withdraw; yet 
stopt, as if he had a right to enter. Tl^ 
farmer, who appeared at the same in« 
stant, hoped his honour would forgiv^ 
bim; said there was a fire in another 
roojm; again hoped to be forgiven; and 
^gaip desired his honour would let hin^ 
shew him to the other room. Caroline 
I^ad risQUj on the gentleman's hesitation 
to withdraw ; and she now said, with all 
the sweetness of civil deference, *' I beg, 
sir, that I njiay not l^e in your wayj I^ 
will go into my own room, for 1 am 
sure it is more agreeable to you, sir, to 
be here." " May I ask," said the in^ 
truder, ** who is this obliging young 
lady, whp is so desirous to dp what ia 
agreeable to an old man ?*^ ** Oh, your^ 
honour/' said the ^rnier, ** pray don't 
be angry; it is Miss Fitzosborn* She 
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is a very obliging young lady indeed. 
She came here only for a few days, to 
look after my sister, who, please your 
honour, was dyings and now she is dead; 
and the young lady will go away. I 
believe, my lady," turning to Caroline, 
'< I believe you are going away to-day ?" 
i* Yes, indeed I am," said Caroline, who 
had by this time discovered in the old 
man the misanthropic uncle of whom 
she had heard; *' and I am sure I shall 
he very sorry if my having been in this 
room has been any inconvenience to 
you, sir." S© saying, she turned to go 
away. '* Stay, stay, young lady,*' said 
Mr. Fitzosborn, '* you and I must hare 
a word or two together. Child, do you 
know who I am? do you know that T 
am your uncle?*' •^ I did not know it, 
sir, when you entered the room," re- 
turned Caroline; " but I concluded from 
Mr. Hanbrooke'is manner that it could 
be no other ; and 1 really beg your par- 
don if I have been any ways trouble- 
some to you." " Why don't you fait 
on your knees, and ask my blessings 
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and call me your dear uncle, and teH 
me how dnucbiyou have always loved 
meP*' .said Mr. Fitzosborn. Caroline 
smiled. > '^* I woiiM ask. your blessing, in* 
deed/' replied slie^ "\vith all my heart; 
and though I could not say that I had 
always iored you;: yet I durst engage to 
lore you <for the time to cbme^ if you 
^i^puld ldtome;'and theni sir, you would 
be myAdy. uwle of course you know." 
** You 'ire saucy, I see/* said the old 
man/ smiling' upon her, and taking her 
by. .the' hand..' '^ I should like to know 
a littlis more of you, but I will have no- 
thing to do with those Envilies — have 
you ^ny;of that tribe with you?" " I 
have ofalylniy own maid with me,'* said 
Caroline. " I came only ^or twenty- 
four hours, merely to see poor Mrs. 
Haubrooke, but she was so ill I could 
.not leave her, and now I am returning 
immediately." ** Tlien you could not 
pass a nrght at Henhurst, if I were to 
invite you ?" said Mr. Fitzosborn. " I 
can do any thing that you wish me to 
dp, sir," said Caroline, **^and I shall be 
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happy' to i^eoeivei; yom oomihands^'^ 
^^ Well tfaehi gOvinto your DJmsi maa\ till 
I have finishedc'iny. b^isiness .Kridi Ham 
brooke Iieiie^ and then te-/ ready 'tonai^ 
company riie to Hcuhiif st;. . tOf*niotrotv 
yoii shall, ret urn to to»wn.'' 1 . ..:;v ': 1, » , 
Caroline withdreur^ as ishe wasbrdered, 
and scarcely knew whether tojbe^ sorry 
or glad that acqident bad introddced her 
to a person of: whom she '«h ad > heard so 
whimsical a cliaracteri and whom ^he 
did not know wfajethei; rs^ie .ougbii; to 
consider as a worthy ^ot unwforitbfi p^ri- 
«on. Her three years? residience ih tlve 
family of Lord JElnviliefaad given hen. a 
btrt too sufficient insight into theiselfisb* 
ness of human nature: and. she had but 
too frequently heard tbe difficulties that 
^ome of her relations had raised .to. thb 
introduction of her at: HenhiiTstv ini* 
pnted to their fear of her as a rival, in 
the favour of its master, to be unawarj^ 
that her visit to him would bd considece^ 
by all her connexions as an event of 
importance^ and hesr conduct upon the 
uiccasion as an object of severe scrutiny^. 
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Hitherto she bad scarcely bestowed a 
thought oa tbq bickerings and g[ossi{)- 
ings that the opposite interests pf the 
different parties concerned had giyen 
rise to ; and the only wish that she h^d 
ever entertained upon the subject was, 

that Edward Fitzosborn should be ber 

- '■ '•<. . 4.1' . I >•>«.. 

uncle's heir : but she now felt that she 
should from henceforth be considered as 

• >*t *, . •/ 4,1.*' .lit) it 

one of the coptejiding parties ; and sh^ 
shrunk ftom the iU-^vill^ envyf.and evil 
imputations th^t she ^^w ^he should be 
exposed to. 

The hour that Mr, Fitzosborn spent 
with Mr. Hanbroolyey was ocpupi^^ p^ 
Caroline in reflections such as thesel; 
and when she obeyed her uncle's sum* 
anpns to accompany -him to his carriage, 
they had spread over her fece an aijr 
of thoughtfulness almost to sadne^. 
*' You don't look pleased," said he, the 
moj?jent he saw her ; •* if you repent 
your promise, I wjll leave you Yhere 
you are." " No indeed," replied Caro- 
line, fervently, *' that is not tl)e case/* 
" Well then," said he, " let me see you 

E i5 
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smile ; for surely you are innocent^ and 
smiles become innocence.'' In fact, Ca- 
roline bad soou reason to smile, for no^ 
thing could exreed the good-humoured 
pleasure that her uncle seemed to take 
in her company. The old housekeeper 
saw with surprise a young lady accom- 
pany her master into the house; and this 
astonishment was increased in a high 
degree, when she received orders to pre- 
pare a room for the new guest. This 
surprise seemed to spread itself through 
the whole household, and she perceived 
that she was considered as an object of 
general curiosity. Caroline, on her part* 
looked^ around with equal wonden She 
was surrounded by magnificence; but it 
ivas magnificence grown grey, — all was 
. i^tately and gloomy: and when her uncle 
led her into the dining-room, and placed 
her, at the head of the table, she be- 
held, ' prepared for two people, a heca* 
tomb^ rather than a dinner. The first 
entrance into this ancient babitatiot^ 
Imd reminded her of the seclusion and 
privacy that had pervaded her fiivourite 
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residence in Somersetshire: but the sim- 
plicity, the freedom, and unceremonious 
order which was observed there^ formed 
a striking contrast to the magni6cence, 
the restraint, and stately subordination 
that seemed to prevail at Henhurst 

Her uncle was, however, with her, 
perfectly easy and familiar ; and seemed 
resolved to try both her understanding 
and her heart, by putting her upon giv- 
ing her opinion, not only of every indi- 
vidual of the Fitzosbom family, her 
father excepted, but of all the Envilles. 
Caroline acquitted herself in this difficult 
task so much to her uncIe^s satisfaction, 
that, when he parted with her at nighjt^ 
he touched her cheek with his lips, and 
said, ** Good night, child; it is a pity the 
world should spoil thee ; at present thou 
bast less of original sin than any one I 
ever conversed with.*' When they met at 
breakfast, Mr. Fitzcssborn appeared more 
grave and thoughtful than he had been 
the evening before: at first he spoke 
litde; and Caroline took. care not to in<- 
lerrupt his reflections even by her afe-^ 
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tenticms. At length be said, '^ I have 
been thinking wbetbeF I shoald like to 
keep you with me; but I believe it is 
better not : yon ^ould, .of course, be 
fired in this dull pkce> shut up with an 
old man, for I see no company; and I 
should not intend to make you what 
perhaps you might think would be a 
recompense. You will not be my heir ; 
you are rich enough for a woman ; and 
are but too sure, as it is, to be the prey 
of somebody who will love your money 
better than yourself. I shall not io- 
cfease your danger. So you see you 
irould get nothing by shutting yourself 
up here, and tlierefore I think we had 
better part to-day." ." All I should wish 
for," returned Caroline, ** in shutting 
myself up with you, as you call it, sir, 
i^ould be, that I might add to. the 
pleasure of your life; aiid if you think 
that my remaining with you M'ill do so, 
I have no doubt but my father. will con- 
sent to my removing to Henhurst." ** I 
have no doubt but he would," replied 
Mr- Fitzosbora with a frown. ^' I knour 
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Iiis> motives. Bmt doo't mention your 
father ta me: He is no brother of mine* 
He has . enabled me to leave my estate as 
I choose tQ.lbave it» and I tell you this 
\rfll not he to you: aad having fully 
considered the matter, Jiere w^ will part: 
only promise me, if I feel a desire once 
again to see tlie husuan covnteQance 
midisfigured by the had passions of the 
human heart, that you will come to me 
whenever I send for you." •* You may 
depend upon it that I will/' said ^a<» 
roline* ** And I do assure yon, sir, with 
infinitely more pleoisure after the declar 
ration that you ihave maxle, than I could 
have done before : because upw I shall 
not only be sure of myself, that I am 
not swayed b^' an improper motive, but 
I flhall be able to convince all my friends 
that there is nothing interested ifi the 
duty that I wish to pay you." *' I 
cliarge you," said Mt. Fitzosborn in a 
raised voice, *' not to mention to a 
humaQ creatare what I have aaid to you^ 
I. will have all tha*s wlwm unxsertajaty 
can torture> left in u^extaiAty; it i^ 
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what they deserve. Anil though I tell 
you who wilt not be my heir, I do not 
tell you who wiil.'* Caroline had< th^ 
name of her cousin fichvard on her li^ ; 
but she felt that it did not become her 
to dictate, and she snlFered it not to 
escape. 

Mr. Fitzosborn, who considered fifty 
miles as a long journey, liastened the 
carriage, lest Caroline should be late in 
town ; and, as he touched her lips at 
parting, he put on her 'finger a very 
valuable diamond ring. ** Take this to 
remember me by," said he; ** it was my 
mother's ; she was a good woman : when 
you are tired of being good, send it n\Q 
back again /^ ^' Rather»" said Caroline* 
" my dear uncle, when yoa hear any 
thing of me which you disapprove, ilo 
you send for your ring again^ and oh, 
how much do I wish that you could see 
and hear all I do and say, that while £ 
retained the rmg, I might be sure that I 
was not doing wrong !" **^ Cbild>" said 
Mr. Fitzosborn sternly, ^' this is flat- 
•1ery:«you have your bible and. your 
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conscience, it is enough — if you trans* 
grass against those t^ro guides, you witt 
not have the plea of ignorance to allege;, 
^nd while you do not return the ring, I 
will believe that you are worthy to wear 
it." An involuntary tear dropt from 
CaroHne's eye upon the old man's lutnd 
as he said these words: he seemed sur- 
prised.—-" Well," added he, " I see that 
you are a tender pUnt: God keep yott 
alike from too much storm, or sunshine; 
some of each you must be exposed to, 
or those qualities, which look so like 
virtues in ypu now, will never grow 
l>eyond good dispositions, — Farewelli'* 
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CHAP. X. 

Carolins, on haviag infoimed Lad^y 
Enville.of her intention to reniain with 
Mrs. Hanbrooke, had desired that no 
expectation of her return to town at anjf 
precise time might.be ^nt^rt^iinfd: but 
she promised to return the fiT3t hour sh^ 
could, consistent with her atientiojn to 
her dying friend. She w^? well aware 
that tlie day and night passed, at IJpn- 
hurst would not be considisrjsd a$ ap 
unpardonable infringement of this pro- 
mise: she had, therefore, no apprehen- 
sions of being ill received on her re- 
appearance in Grosvenor Square. It 
happened, however, that her father, on 
being apprised where she was gone, and 
for what purpose, was by no means 
pleased with the expedition. He called 
every day at Lord Enville's with an 
earnest inquiry after her ; and was, by 
her lengthened stay, become entirely 
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out of humouE \vith hev. The feelings 
tliat badi led liis:clAug))tei:.to,tbe6ick-be€l 
of aofajthfttl ,$erva»nt».a0d vrhichi stiU 
detainied''heD tiiere, were.of Bo^jo^tiinatian 
ia his ej^ast; aii<di be. could not help. re<* 
prodobing Locd: £iDvjUe v^^itb^.the ia* 
elJg^Ie . coQM<|ttejMe& of the; -teasons 
vhitb.sbe liad ieceived>froa> Mrs..Pyn« 
aynL' Ifi the etenihg/ of > the. sixth day 
from.Cacoliine'S didpaMu/e from town^ 
Mc^^IltzQsbova waft sitting vf\(l\ Lord 
iMid Lafljr finyjlte, . all wajTOil)^ diapij^ting 
aa ito. the propriety ; of . having pennitted 
the<indQlgeiicie..of so romaiuto a fancy^ 
aa Mr. Fitfisosbam oalletl. the visit to 
Mfs.. Hanbrooke ; but all agree lDg» tliat 
if .Caiplioer.' did nqt return . tfaat^ nighty 
Lady EnvHle should go henself the 
Bextdi^r into Kent, and bring her back 
wfth^ her.: Mr. Fitzosborn at the saem 
titae promising, to indemnify himself for 
the uneasiness* that her absence had 
occasioned^ by the severity of the. ret 
proof whiich he resolved to bestow 
upon her whem* she returned; Ind^aed 
these tliree welUbred. people bad. talked 
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themselves into so ill a humour, and 
had &o inflatackl their minds aga&i^t poor 
Caroline and each other, tlidt ivhen licr 
carriage stopt at the door of Loi:d Eti^ 
villa's house, they thought only of ivho 
should receive her rn the ak)st disoblig- 
ing mannen Caroline, "Mrjiosemind^ smte 
she had quitted Henhurst,' liad 'tiebu 
wholly occupied^ with^vhat had passed in 
her interview with- hbr uncIcs aj^d'ithe 
effect that this inteiview U'ould have 
npou so many, od)^w}^(^l^ten^ipei wad 
dispositions depended so mupb/of the 
cQmfort of her lii^,- had : never once 
thought of the displeasure that awaited 
her^ and which^ on ^nteHng Lord Ki- 
ville's drawing»room, she. saw so plarnly 
marked in tvery countenance. 

" If this," began Lady Enviile, the 
moment she saw her; " if this, is the 
fruit of my indulgence'/ — ^^ It is the 
fruit,*' broke in Mr. Fitzosborn, *^ of 
making young ladies independent at 
eighteen ; but I can tell you, madam," — 
" Pray," interrupted Lord Enviile, "let 
Caroline tell 2^^; let us hear what she has 
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to say In her defence : pray, child, 
^vhat can have induced you to make so 
preposterous a sojourn with tha:t foolish 
old Hanbrooke?" 

Caroline, astonished by a reception so 
contrary to any thing that she had looked 
for, was going humbly to inquire what 
was her offence, when the mention of 
her lost friend in terms so contemptuous, 
brought the tears into her eyes, and at 
the same time gave something of the 
quickness of resentment to her spirit ; 
and she replied, without any depreca- 
tion or apology, " I have been at Hen- 
hurst/* The femous, " It was this day I 
conquered HannibaV'couId not have had 
a more powerful effect in repelling accu* 
sation, than had these few words of Caro-i 
line. The effect upon the nerves of her 
accusers was evident as it was instanta** 
neous: they each shrunk back, as if 
into themselves; and retreating a few 
paces from her, all with one voice re- 
peated, " Have been at Henhurst ! Well, 
and what, and how?" — " Give me leave 
to sit down," said Caroline, ** and I will 
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telKypu every thing.'* " Sit dowii by me, 
|i)y love," said Lady Euville ; " but first 
you must have some refreshment ; have 
you dined r" " I have not had any thing 
since I left Hephurst," said Caroline; 
** but not because I had no refreshment 
in n)y power ; for my uncle, who consi- 
ders fifty miles pa the high ro^d between 
Lpncjpn and Henlnirst as a very formi* 
d^l^Ij^ piigripi^ge, ordered, me such storq 
of gpQ|d things into th^ carriage,, as woulc^ 
be sjiffifient for my. jsustenance for ^ 
week to come.'* As, she said this, she 
apqWenltaJly pulled off her glQve ; Lady 
j:i)viUe in/sts^ixtly espied \h^ ring : ^ Bless 
W^i Wy dj^af,. what's that ? I never savir 
you wear that ring befpre/* *^ My uncle 
gjiye it mei^*' said Caroline. . " It was 
my.mother's," cried Mr. Fitzosborn : " it 
^^^s a part pf. the family jewels ; with 
li^hat delight dp I .see, it on your finger ! 
I, hail it as the auspice that the estate 
wijll follow." " Indeed, sir," replied Ca- 
roline, '* my uncle gave it me \v;ith a 
i^ery diflTerent inteiitionj .and I assure 
yo\} I have no more reason tp expect to 
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be his heir than I haci befbre my visit to 
Henhurst." "Tell us, ho^nrever, all about 
itj* said he: and her impatfent auditors 
now gathering about her/ made her en« 
ter'ihto the most minute detail of every 
action^ Svordy br look of the old man. 
They wouldi too, have been glad to have 
had an exact inventory of all the move- 
ables at Henhurst ; but in this Caroline 
could not indulge them, not^^veii Uo far 
as to satisfy her fattier whether such and 
buch particular pieces df plate and fur* 
niture had escaped the general pillage* 
•* For no doubt his servants rob him 
ievery day/' said Mr; Fitzo&born. *^ Upon 
my word," said Caroline, " thcre^ is no 
appearance of any such robbings Inever 
observed any household that appeared 
more under the command of the master 
of the house. My uncle, apliarently, 
sees and actsTor himself on airoccasiofas, 
and is obeyed with a promptitude and 
tespect that iaf not usually seen. And 
'as to depredations, the whole house; as 
far as I saw, is fully and roiagnificently ^ 
furnished ; land," added she, ^^lth a smile, 
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** the furniture seems as if it stood jusl^ 
where it had done for theiast fifty yeara." 
** So much the better, so much the 
better," said Mr. Fitzosbom ; ^' there will 
be fine rummaging : but when do you go 
again, my dear? I suppose, now that yoar 
uncle has once seen you, -he will scarcely 
bear you out <jf his sight.'* •^He does 
not seem to have any such predilection 
for my company,** returned Caroline : 
*^ however, I thought I might venture to 
promise him your permission, sir, to attend 
lum whenever he wished to. see me.** 
^* Undoubtedly. Poor Edward 1 I would 
not give him a pinch of snuif for his 
chance." As Mr. Fitaosbom said this, 
poor Edward entered the room ; and all, 
except Caroline, were eager to tell him 
of the important event that had taken 
place, and of the high favour that Ca- 
roline was in with her uncle* EdM'ard 
heard all this without the smallest 
change of countenance, or a single pulse 
beating faster or slower: but turning to 
Caroline, he said, a sun-beam of bene- 
volence then spreading itself over hi$* 
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features, *^ I congratulate you with all 
my soul, my dear cousin ; but I congra< 
tulate others more than I do you ; for, 
had you all the world's Avealth, it would 
only be used in doing good/* Caroline 
blushed, ^d said, f* Edwarflj you might 
equally have spared your congratulations 
and your compliments, they are both 
equally unfounded : I have no reason to 
belieye that I shall .I)e my uncle^s heir; 
and if I were to be so, I have no confi- 
dence iu myself that, I should use his 
riches wrorthily," The party was now 
increased by the return of the young 
pepplei from their dinner engagements, 
Bg^d .Caroline was obliged to go over 
again the story of the visit to Henhurst. 
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FiRdM this evtetti*g, in^pite of all Garo-^ 
Whcf*s asieftibtad tttl;he cftffltmry,' ^e wis 
^etierdlly cbiisi der^d^ » by fe very ^membfer 
6f ^bfer o\^n ahd the EnVille ^ftmjly/' as 
the' Undoubted heir ^6f -the ** old Wan/* 
It sTigrfified nothing tb'discMm any such 
expectation on her part, such disd^fftfm« 
ings Svere treated as finesse and *art j and 
many of those Who* feltf^thimsblVe^ *be 
itjbst disappointed by- the allotment, 
which yet l:bey W*re so'ji^eady to^ m^ke; ^f 
Mr. F!t2osborh*s property^ '^id *iot Scru- 
ple to insinuate that the visit to Mrs* 
Hanbrooke was all a pretence, under 
M'hich Caroline had designed, and had 
succeeded in forcing herself upon her 
uncle's notice. In the mean time poor 
Caroline gained nothing by her supposed 
good fortune, but an additional weight 
of envy and ill will, and a clearer insight 
into the bad part of human nature. Nor 
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i^as this made more evident by the 
taunts and sarcasms of those who be^ 
lieved that she stood in the way of their 
interest, than by the increased deference 
and attention that she met with from 
the Envilie family. Of this family, the 
only individual on whom her brilliant 
prospects did not seem to have any 
effect, was Charles Pynsynt. So far 
from becoming more assiduous in his at- 
tentions, he was, from about this time, 
more and more careless in his manners 
towards her, and less at home than he 
had ever before been. The time, how- 
ever, was now passed, if indeed it had 
ever existed, in which this estrangement 
on the part of Charles could have caused 
Caroline any mortification. A more ge- 
neral acquaintance with the other sex 
had taught her that he was not the only 
young man of graceful manners, or of 
gay conversation ; and if, on comparison 
tetween the lively good humour of 
Charles, and the supercilious coxcombry 
of Mr. Pynsynt, Caroline gave the palm 
to the younger brother, yet there were 
Vol. 1. r 
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etberS) \vhoy in l)er miod, as far excelied 
Cbiirlet tn all tlisit pleases the fancy and 
irasrtai the hearty is Charles excelled 
Mr* Pyn^t in ^11 the lighter graces of 
familiat iuter^cmrse. Indeed^ her ripen* 
ed! understanding bad enabled her so tt) 
appreicidte his character, that, upon the 
whole^ .^be found in him more to pity 
an4 condemn than to admire. If her 
vanity •might still. be supposed to find 
some mortification in this falling off of 
one of her admirers^ she bad, perhaps^ 
in [the iy e of her companions^ more than 
an indem^nificalion in the increased adu- 
lation add solicitude of another. Mr. 
Pynsynt liad hitherto, of all the family, 
be.en the least desirous to conciliate Caro-^ 
line. He had often treated her with ne- 
glect, ahd had even shown some disposi- 
tion to mortify, her ; but now his manner 
v/k9 wholly changed. He was scarcely 
ever frq^m her sjde ; and> when there, en* 
deanoured to retain her ear and win her 
heart by :the softest and most insinuating 
flattery:: hut if she had been little 
ptoasead withjhis former treatment, she 



y\'9j^ disgustcc) with his {^rejlebt liiannfir. 
If betbrci .she h9.d reganded him a& an iiii^ 
petfjBfini qoxQatiifcu §}^ fiot^ corisiderad 
Uo3t ft» equally mc«ii ti4d ipfirdcuary. 
How 4W Ed^vard Hteosbom ahbeiu^da 
4he cQftip^iiQQ !--:Jif, a^ Mu Pymynt, he 
fljd QQl; iK9m .ti<> /^^ar4 b^r m^je, neither 
di4 hfi9 as Charksi ^k^m to jseek her less. 
He waa ^t|U tlw fiam.^ oiWigingi compaw 
nioD, the iSdtriQ e.aay unro^tcained ii*ela*» 
tioQ, the p^ifte sincere hioaijt^i;* whicJi 
she had always foitiid hitt^^ They were> 
in fact, th$ o^ly indiyidu^vb of their fa«^ 
mily who were not swayed by .a pecuni- 
ary bias; ai?d tl>ey foiyidj :in the similar 
rity of their sentiment^, an interesit and 
mutual attraction^ of which they had not 
till now beeq sensible. The years which 
had passed since Caroline first ^aw Ed- 
ward, had notj with . him, beep time 
throwir away : the promise of excellence 
which he then gave had been fulfilled: 
the small circle was extended ; his repu- 
tation had taken a wider range* The 
first men in his profession thought them*- 
selves honoured by distinguishing him; 

F at 
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the social dinner wanted its best attract* 
tion when he was absent; the ladies 
called him '^ Soiwage,*^ but thought him 
charming ; and he had found the means 
of defending and befriending so many in 
the lower classes, that, had he been a 
citizen of Athens, he might have been in 1 
danger of banishnient from the repeti*' 
tion of his praises. None of his good 
qualities were lost upon Caroline, nor 
did it appear that he was blind to hers. 
He gave her full credit for her disavowal 
of any expectation of her uncle's pro- 
perty; and, in discussing together the 
old man's character, they agreed in their 
conclusion, that the issue of the hopes 
and fears of every one would be. the 
disappointment of all. '' My uncle,'' 
said Caroline, '* is not the whimsical 
mortal that he is supposed to be : caprice 
will not dispose of his estate; but so 
many qualifications and so many cir- 
cumstances must unite in the person 
whom he would think worthy of being 
his heir, that, in mere despair of finding 
what he wishes, he will probably fix upon 
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one who will be most distant from all 
' that he would have chosen/' ** For my 
own part," said Edward, '^ I waste not a 
thought upon the subject. My uncle 
has given me the means of providing for 
myself, and for this I sincerely thank 
him : I will make use of those means 
while they are in my power, and leave* 
even as to my wishes, the future in that 
obscurity, in which, after all our attempts 
to raise the veil, every thing future is 
involved, 
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CHAP. Xtl. 

A FEW tiibnths liad passtid since the vf- 
sit to Heni)urst; fend ^alrJ5 were in tlie 
'rfbbvfe sitiiatron, wlreri, on thfe return of 
Lord Entill^^s family fro"iii their boiintry 
habitation, Caroline completed hereigh- 
teenth year. According to Mrs. Pyn- 
synt's will, she was by her faithful 
trustee put in full possession of the pro- 
perty left her by that lady. The afflu- 
ence which the uncontrolled expendi- 
ture of so ample an income gave her, 
awakened Caroline to new duties and 
new cares. She had been the almoner of 
Mrs. Pynsynt, and by her hands had, 
been distributed those ample charities 
which had been bestowed on all around 
her. Accompanied by Mrs. Hanbrooke, 
she had also been accustomed personally 
to visit the poor ^nd the sick; and of 
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every indulgence granted by her aunt, 
she had felt none dearer than the privilege 
of doing sow On lier removal to town, 
she had been extremely surprised to find 
that such cares made no part of the 
economy of Lord Enville's family. She 
had questioned Hanbrooke on the sub- 
ject; but that prudent woman contented 
herself with reminding her young lady, 
** that every body had ways of their 
own, ^nd that it was not according to 
Christian charitv to search into the se* 
crets of others/' The perfect humility 
which had been implanted in the mind 
of Caroline, and tlie deference to all who 
-were older than herself in which she liad 
been brought up, occasioned her, even 
thankfully, to receive such admonitory 
hints from a servant whom she consi«- 
tiered as wiser and better than herself, 
and to whom she had been, for many 
years of her life, accountable for her 
conduct. But, as Caroline grew otder, 
she easily perceived without any breach 
of tBat Christian charity which Mrs. 
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Hanbrooke had warned her against, what 
'* the way" of Lord and Lady Enville, 
with respect to alms^giving, really was ; 
and she felt fully assured^ that it was not 
such. as would give her any assistance in 
the little plans that she was forming for 
the regular expenditure of her increased 
income : nor could she expect more help 
from her young female cousins. They 
said, papa and mamma took care of all 
such matters : they were sure papa sub- 
scribed to every thing that every body 
else did; and, when they were in the 
country, mamma gave, at Christmas, flan- 
nel and shoes, and they supposed the cook 
gave broth. No doubt every thing was 
done that was right of that sort ; but it 
was not their business: and mamma said 
herself it was quite extraordinary how 
they could dress so elegantly, and run 
so little in debt. — ^^ To be sure,'* they 
would sometimes add, *' if they were 
as rich as Caroline, they should be so 
happy to be generous ! and to do like 
Lady Elizabeth, who was always giving; 
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caps and pretty things to those of her 
young acquaintance who had not so 
much money. '' 

Caroline wanted no such hints as 
these to draw her bounty towards her 
cousins; but such gifts she did not place 
to the account of charity, and she was 
resolved that they should not encroach 
on that which was legitimately so. She 
had other cousins^ whom> though she 
had never seen, she was inclined to love 
better than those whom she had seen; 
and these were the mother and sisters of 
Edward. Their wants she knew to be 
more serious than *' a change of pretty« 
caps'' could be. The limited stipend 
that the elder ^r. Fitzosborn had 
thought sufficient for their support, and 
which he thought liberal, because it was 
more, he said, than they had a right to 
expect, the accumulating price upon all 
the necessaries of lifcj and the increased 
expense attendant upon the growth of 
human beings^ had rendered so dispro- 
portionate to the real wants of poor Mrs. 
Edward Fitzosborn* that she was not 
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only obliged to abridge her daughters of 
every gratification suitable to their age 
and rank in life; but was, notwithstand- 

r 

ing every prudent effort on her part, sa 
much distressed, that she lired in p^rpe- 
ttial dread of contracting debts that 
she should be unable to pay, and which 
>vould also rise up in condemnation 
against her with Mr. Fitzosborn. She 
\Vell knew that he would consider her 
not living upon what would scarcelj^ find 
her family food and clothes, as a fresh 
offence, and as an additional reason why 
he should do nothing more for her.. 
Never, indeed, had any one paid more 
dearly than poor Mrs. Edward Fitzos- 
born for a single act of indiscretion! for, 
except an imprudent marriage, at the 
early age of eighteen, her whole life had 
been irreproachable. During the life-, 
time of her husband she had been an af- 
fectionate and frugal wife; and since his 
death a most exemplary mother; beard- 
ing her own deprivations and sorrows 
with humility and Tesignation, and in- 
structing her chlldreti in every duty 
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which could render the present life more 
comfortable, of be»t secure the happiness 
of that which was to come. • Happilyfor 
Mrs. Edward Fitzosborn, the rigid jus- 
tice that makes ** the fault its own 
punishment/' and that '* visits the. sins 
of the fathers upon the children,*^ was 
not the favourite morality of Caroline* 
As she loved ^the reported virtues of 
Mrs. Fi^tzosborn, so she most feelingly 
pitied her distresses; and the first use 
that slie resolved to make of her afflu« 
ence, was to testify her sense of the one, 
and to relieve the other. She felt her- 
self at a loss, however, to determine both 
the amount of tlie sum that slie ought to 
give, an<l the best means of .giving it. 
Caroline had no romance in har disposi^ 
tion; she aimed not at doing things 
'* prettily;" she hated mystery ahd con- 
cealment of every kind: what she knew 
was right to be done, she did plainly and 
openly: but not being confident in her 
o.wn powers of judgment, as to the best 
method of doing it, she was frequently 
led to ask advice of those whom she 
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thought wiser than herself. She votttd, 
however, as soon have consulted with 
the blind on the choice of colours, as 
with any of the Envilles on the assistance 
that she was meditating to give to Mrs^ 
Edward Fitzosborn. Of her and her 
daughters they never spoke, but with 
contempt ; and would not have failed of 
being extremely jealous of such a channel 
for a bounty which they wished to flow 
wholly to their own advantage. Edward 
was accustomed to be her counsellor and 
adviser upon most occasions ; but upon 
this subject she could not apply to him. 
Her father was in all respects her proper 

confident in this matter, and she was 

( 

not able to account agreeably to herself 
for the reluctance she felt in making him 
so. **I see him sa seldom^ and neve-: 
alone," said she to herself: but sue was 
conscious^ as she said so, timt this was 
not her reason for not consulting him^^ 
^^ Mrs. Fitzosborn is so repulsive," added 
she; and she was aware that shc^^ only 
wandered from the point. ^^ To be sure 
he would be extremely happy to have 
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his brother's children made comfortable^'' 
continued she, encouraging herself j *'and 
he is himself so affluent" — the current of 
thought was checked, it flowed into 
another channel, and poor Caroline pur- 
sued it till she had convinced herself 
that there was not a more improper per- 
son existing than her father, to be her 
confident on this occasion. What was 
then to be done? Nothing? or should 
she act wholly from herself? She resolved 
on the latter; and reproaching herself 
for the time already lost in these fruitless 
deliberations, she instantly wrote the 
following letter. 

**Dear Madam, 
^* The relationship in which I have th^ 
honour to stand to you, will, I flatter 
myself, render unnecessary any apology 
for the contents of this letter. You may 
probably have heard that the partial 
kindness of my aunt Pynsynt has made 
me affluently independent at a much 
earlier period than the laws of England 
have supposed it prudent to entrust 
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power into the hands of youfh* I have 
not the vanity to itiiagine myself -a jiKt 
ek€e|)tionf to such a rule; and I feel alt 
the weight of the responsibility that 
results from having been made such. 
In tli^se circumstances^^ you* will be 
iiware'that nothing can be so acceptable- 
to me, as the appropriating a part of 
my income to a purpose, of the recti- 
t»de a!id propriety of which no one can 
admit a doubt. You must therefore 
forg*^ve me, my dear madam, if I have 
80 far consulted \vy own pleasure, as to* 
have taken the liberty to enclose you 
notes for three hundred pounds. A 
similar sum shall be paid you annually, 
in regular half yearly dividends.. 

** I beg leave to present my affec- 
tionate regards to my cousins; and 

' " I-am, dear Madam, 

** Yours very respectfully, 

« 

** Caroline Fitzobbork.*^ 

The pleasure that results from a con-* 
sciousness of Avell-doing, was still throb- 



hmg at her heart) and beaming from her 
eyes^ when^ Caroline met ber father in 
the drawing-room. They were accident- 
ally alone; and on her tenderly regretting 
that she had of late seldom seen him». 
he answered, *' I cannot see you in this 
house with any satisfaction, watched as 
you are by these greeHy Envilles, each 
striving who shall get the most out of 
you. I am determined, if posstble, to 
take you home to me." " I fear, sir/** 
replied Caroline, ** such a step would 
not contribute to your domestic hap- 
piness; for, let me do. what I will, I 
find that I eannot conciliate Mrs. Fitz- 
osborn." 

** Domestic happiness!" repeated Mr.. 
Fitzosborn, contemptuously ; " not con* 
ciliate Mrs. Fitzosborn ! Yes, yes, Caro- 
line, you have the means in your power 
to conciliate Mrs, Fitzosborn." " I shall 
be much obliged to you to point them 
out," said Caroline; " but it really ap- 
pears to me that she has quite an aver^ 
sion to me." "An aversion, I grant 
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you^ to charging herself with the care 
of a girl before she was out of her nur- 
sery ; but the case is now altered. You 
are woman grown now, Caroline ; aiid» 
as your good aunt has sufficiently shown, 
in the opinion of some people, at years 
of discretion," " I hope/' said Caro- 
line, '^ I have so much discretion as to 
refer myself to the judgment of others, 
rather than to depend upon my own,; 
and if so, I trust no great evil will result 
from my kind aunt's too partial favour/* 
" Well, that's well said,** returned Mr. 
Fitzosborn: " and on whose judgment 
ought you to rely more than on a 
father's ?'* *' I hope, sir," said Caroline, 
*' I have never given you reason to 
think there was any other opinion that 
I preferred to yours ?" " I don't say 
what you have done: let us see what 
you will do. And now tell me what has 
your sagacity discovered as to the de- 
signs that Lord and Lady Enville have 
upon you?'* *' Designs!" replied Caro- 
line; *' really, sir, I do not understand 
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you," / Why, do you not see that they 
mean you to marry their son Charles? 
And do you not hear that every body 
says that you are to marry him ?" ** No, 
indeed; neither the one nor the other,*' 
replied Caroline; '* and I do assure you, 
sir, that if such were their designs, they 
vould not succeed." ** What, you like 
the elder brother better?" said her fa- 
then ^' To this I possibly might have no 
objection : and since it has been known 
that you are to be your uncle's heir, I 
have observed that he has been very 
assiduous about you. If this could be 
brought to bear, I should like it very 
' well; but remember, I will never consent 
to your marrying Charles, or any other 
poor man." ..** My marrying/' returned 
Caroline, colouring, " is not in question} 
and I again and again assure you, sir, that 
if it depends upon my being my uncle's 
heir, it will never take place." ** Pshaw, 
nonsense! Child, child, I know the world 
a little too well not to see through all 
these modest disclaimings. You will aa 
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surely be mistress of Hetihin^st, as it is 
fact that I ought to be its mastea- : and 
though I certainly do not lament any 
dereliction on my brother's part by which 
ymi benefit; yet^ Caroline, I think I 
have some right to a consideration from 
yoii for what ymi deprive me of, •'^ ^ My 
dear sir/'said Caroline,trembWng, ** why 
should \ve discuss thts matter? my tincle 
is sii-ll alive, and, to all appearance, likely 
*o live; and surely the younrgest of u% 
all caniK)l be justified iii trustrhg to sur- 
vivorship. Let us not disturb our minds 
with contingencies. I liope that you do 
not doubt but that wlienevef I have the 
power, I shall not fail in the will'to do 
all you wish me." •* You are not wholly 
without the power ntiw, and--^- — " As 
lie was proceeding, the entrance of com- 
pany broke up the conference, to the 
great relief of Caroline, who had caught> 
from this conversation a glimpse of her 
father's character that filled her with 
very painful apprehensions. 

When he bade her good night, he si^id 
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in a whisper, '* Think of what I have 
said of your quitting this house« and do 
not fear the barking that may greet you 
at mine: take my word you have a sop 
that will silence Cerbervis.'' 



. "• 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Caroline retired to her pillow with 
much cause for uneasy reflection. She 
saw clearly th^t she should have claims 
made upon her that she should be equally 
unwilling to comply with or to resist: 
and the arrangement that she had made 
in her own mind for the expenditure of 
her income, with' all the heart-felt plea- 
sures which she had promised to herself 
from the generous uses to which she had 
appropriated it, faded from her imagina- 
tion, and she already saw it ingulphed 
by the never satisfied maw of selfish ex- 
travagance. She rejoiced that she had 
secured her gift to Mrs. Fitzosborn* 
The letter was gone, she had given her 
promise, and sbft said to herself exult* 

ingly, " It cannot be recalled.'* 

» 

Lord £nville saw, even more clearly 
than Caroline, all the consequences that 
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vere to be apprehended from the depre* 
datory disposition of Mr. Fitzosborn; 
and he was not less aware how unequal 
Caroline was to the effort of preserving 
her property from the rapine of a parent : 
he was therefore impatient so to unite 
her interest with his own> as to give him 
& right to defend it : or, in other wofds, 
be wished to become the depredator him- 
self, and to place the spoil put of Mr.Fitz* 
osbom's reach. The only objection to the 
proceeding immediately to the securing 
bis point, was an apprehension that the 
elder Mr. Fitzosborn might disapprove of 
the marriage of his niece with the younger 
son of a needy nobleman ; and that the 
consequence of too greedily seizing 
some hundreds a year, might be the loss 
of as many .thousands. He had/ how* 
ever, learnt from Caroline the indiffer- 
ence that her uncle had expressed to«^ 
wards all the honours^ «rfehes^ and plea- 
sures of this life ; vi^^j^lkifi paramount 
value that he gave,to moral and religious 
worth : he therefore tbottght> that if he 
ceuld secure Caroline's affections on his 
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^ide, hO' might by her m^ans succeed. i» 
persuading' a. fibaa ^ho knew ao^ittle of 
V^hat waa .goJBg on in tbia world as be 
supposed Mr. Fita^osbora to do, that 
Charles was a paragon of jsobriety, rc& 
titude, astd ytrtae. fie had .ol)&erveJ 
Charles had latoly been more remiss ra 
bis attentions to his fair cousin thaa 
formerly c but imputing this Iratfaer to 
aeckleQt than desi^n^ or pei'hapo to the 
indiifereiice which is the offspring of 
security, lie waited only for Charks'a 
return from an excursiQH on ^v^i.ch he 
had been fdr some Jittle tini&> to opea 
his whole plan to him, and the reasons 
which called for its being carried into 
immediate execution: nor did he doubt 
his ready and earnest concurrence in 
all he wished. .From . Caroline^ first 
eotra&ce into the family there had been 
a tacit understanding between the father 
and the son ; and Lord Enville had lately 
had some reasoas to believe that a settle* 
meqt in:lifej which would at least pro- 
cure him a present' flow of ready moneys 
would at this time be particularly ac-^ 
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t^ptable to Charles. As to Carolmej ht 
considered her as so wlioUy in their 
power, and (to say truth) of so dull aq 
^(pprel^ension as to her own interestSy 
that he foresaw no diificiilties on that 
tide^ and doubted not but that the feiv 
Vent lo.ve*makin£. of a handsome joung 
man would carry all before it. On the 
consequecees of any opposition from 
Mr. Fitzosborn he did notcalculate; for 
as Caraline had no expectation of any 
pecuniary advantage from her father, it 
(lid not occur to Lord £nville that she 
could have any motive for sacrificing 
her incllnationa to his. While these 
thoughts were passing in Lord Enville's 
breastj Caroline was fearfully awaiting 
a farther explanation from her father ; 
but he did not appear again in Grosvenor 
Square for some days, nor did Caroline 
receive any answer from Mrs. Edward 
Fitzosborn to the letter which she had 
written. Slie had begun a little to won« 
der at the latter circumstance; wliea 
being alone one evening, and having 
begun to take her coffee, the door open# 
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^d, and Edward walked in. He ap<^ 
prOacbed her with an emotion wholly 
ilmisual with him. — ^* How fortunate^ 
my dear cousin, to find you alone ! But 
what have you done ? What an extraor- 
dinary person you are!" ** What Aove I 
done?" said Caroline^ surprised^ and not 
at that moment thinking of her bounty 
to Mrs. Fitzosborn. *' What have you 
done?'* repeated Edward; *' you have 
given away the fifth part of your income 
to poor relations whom you never saw in 
your life!'* *' They have not the lessi 
claim upon me/' said Caroline, blushing : 
^^ and I should be sorry that what appears 
to me so simple, should appear extraordi<« 
nary to you.'* "Then, my dear cousin," 
«aid he, looking on her M'ith ineffable de- 
light; ^* I am afraid that you must be 
sorry ; for I do assure you my whole ex- 
perience does not furnish me with such an- 
other act of indiscretlOii as that which you 
have been guilty of.*' — '* Indiscretion 1 
Edward?" " Must we soften the word ?" 
. said he, smiling; " Shall w^ call it miscaU 
iulation?" ** I am not inclined to call it 



jjDiieQFllie.atber,?:sq[]d:Carolitfe; • V mdfil 
idoubt'ivbetfacr allyoiirprudisiice^ and su- 
prniorBhilhm aritUmetie^ caxi coihrict me 
of either." ^Uave you calculated all 
the Stran^^f a fine. lady?" said Edn^ard. 
^^ Do you know the calls- that will be 
.made upon.your vanity, upon your taste^ 
upon your senses ?" ^' I have calcu^aj^ 
the wants of a human creature," replied 
Caroline. ^* As to my Tanity, I intend 
to keep it upon very meagre fare; dnd as 
to my taste and my senses, I have oon- 
sulted them both upon this occasion, and 
they are fully satisfied/' "Then,"' »aid 
Edwardf ^Vthe tear that glistens in tile 
eye of gratitude, outshines, withyou» the 
water of the brilliant; . and the incense of 
afTection exhales a sweeter perfume thati 
the otto of roses. " *' Pray let us talk 
pro6e," s^id Caroline, " If I have had it 
in my power to relieve in any degree tlie 
pressure that rendereid the life of near di- 
lations uneasy, I assure you I have given 
myself the greatest pleasure I can knowj' 
.** Take, then, the pleasure ^hich you so 
well deserve," said £dward,presenting her 
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la, totter; ^'jaod may it,^ ttimlbiplied. m 
-^bdned foU on ever)?; aotfrni of your 
4}fe!" /Gaoottfie lookfthe letteiV atxl as the 

i teak* grayed down faerchtek on reading 
.tbi9 toi mated eXfuesstons of gratitude 
rakid affection which her bouaty had called 
.from the warm heart of .Mrs. Fitzos2Ku:n» 
j£d5M.ard istood kront^'mplatiitg her with 
.such looka of love aad delight, as when 
hh^ raised her eye to tiis, on having 
fiiki^hed the peruaal of- tbe letter, dyed 
her ciie^its with the deepest blushes. ''It 
is ioo mwht indeed]" said she. ^ Your 
mother, £0ward, values the little I havie 
d^nie for her oiwch too highly/* " That 
;i^ ^na^ssible/' siaid Edward : '' hut any 
jdear rcon^iib let us talk a little seriously 
Mj)on this ffikttter; for though I could fall 
tl^i^vn^ Mid do all but worship you for 
your kiudtiess to my mother, yet I can- 
not si|i£^r your heart to rua away with 
your Ju^gme|nt» without en deavoiiriag to 
restore die reies to tbehsnds which ought 
always to hoW theiti/' ** Spoke like my 
Lord ChanoieUor himself !*' ssud Carolitie. 
/' Wdi^ my lord, I am ready to plead at 
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jrourJNir/' "" May I tlica ask/'«id4 £d- 
urard) '^^ iiptm ^Aiat ciicttlatkMi you hvre 
gdA^ >%ljreii you iiave mltenated the fifth 
pm-t of youir income so afaBolntely and ir- 
recoverably as i' know you will conftider 
your prcHKise of a continuance of yo«r 
bounty to havedoae J Have you conai- 
4ered not mily yaurpresent occasions for 
nbney, but those future oontmgencies 
which you oog^t so properly to look to?" 
" This ia really a very pretty catechism/' 
said Caroline ; * * and I am not suie that 
my answer will satisfy so close an inquisi- 
tor; yet I have satisfied 0tjyie//that I have 
drawn a very logical conclusion from very 
evident principles: and thus I have done 
U:--«>Here am I, Caroline Fitxoshom, the 
uncontrolled and absolute mietress of a 
clear fifteen hundred pounds a year, he* 

• 

sides a ready money thousand or two not 
ti^ken into the account. Three hundred 
of the above sum afford me the protec- 
tion and accommodation that I and mv 
two servants enjoy under this roof: I 
have been for the two last )«ars as fine as 
I ever wish to be, for ooehundred^mids 

g9 
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each year ; and I jam lavish ^nojugh 
myself, to allow anothdr , -fifty rponqd? :fer 
any calls that my fancy/or, if ])fq»u please, 
my vapity, may make. My servants 
may, perhaps, cost me another fifty. And 
thus^ in the first instance, alL^b^oIute 
grants ar^ supplied^ . If • I have mdulged 
' n)y$elf in the appropi iation of three bu»- 
tired pounds to the comforts of some of 
my nearest connexions, I have still seven 
hundred . pounds per annum; to answer 
any demands: tlmt eitliec my virtues pr 
my vices may. make; and I trust th?it 
neither are so exorbitant>J;^,utjtbat Itcan 

* fully satisfy them from su<th la funci. So 
much, my dear cousjn, fpr-the calquta* 
lions that refer to the present hour*. As 
to the contingencies that you speak qf, 

- 1 have no very. clear notion to what they 
refer: but.if what I have parted with 
lessens^my value in the eyes of any one J 

• who^professesrto regard, me, I have cer- 

« tainly cheaply purchased a knowledge of ^ 
the kind .of merit t;o which they were 
attached. I am ^ confident that I have 
retained sufficient for a)l that can con- 
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tributie ta my own happtness ; and> wiheor 
1 have another home to seek, remember 
t4idt I have only to turn my eyes to dear 
Somersetshire, where a beautiful little 
country houte awaits me,. and where I 
know I can live tor my. heart's content 
upoti \esk' than I have left myself* Such 
is my defence. . I a^ait the judgment of 
the court." ) 

Edward^ astonished and. enraptured by 
tile discloBUre of such an union of warm 
fi^eliiigs and correct judgm^nt» stood for, 
a moment silent^ not .vienturing' to trust 
his voice* Then, !^ Oh my too danger*, 
ous cousin 1'^ bi'oke he out : but, check- 
ing himself: ^ Deaf' Caroline, you havd 
mere thsh* acquitted yourself: forgive: 
my investigating spirit; forgive:my hav« 
ing doubted for an instant that you 
could reasoh as well as you could feel. 

i YBt stifficr me to ask one more question ; 

^ DoeaLoirdJEnville, does my uncle, know, 
^hat you. have done?". " They do not," 
^id .Caroline ^ ^' and I am 21 ware that I 
^ay ^eem to deserve censure for having 
^ted in such a matter without the opi* 



oion of those who are natAually the 
guidea of my cendfuct and the giiardiati^ 
of my charactet; and if you are uiQline^^ 
to indulge tisia censure^ I must at present 
submit to it, for on this part of my con- 
duct I can enter into no defence.? Ed* 
ward's heart again swelled, withiil him 
at this fresh proof of th^ mingled frank- 
ness and delicate prudence of Ins lovely^ 
cottsin; he had certatnly iievei' thought 
her half so lovely before: yet a suddea 
consciouiness, or reooUectioni or some, 
other cituse, overshadowed his. brow. with, 
a sadness that did ikot escape hes obscx- 
ration; and she said, ^ I s^eyou thmk 
I hare done wrong r'^ *^ No, indeed J do 
not— I think — no matter whatti think-*' 
Dearest Caroline^ how shall I ever thank 
you enouglV fo# what you have daiie iax. 
my mother and sisters ^ Did you know 
the worthy hearts that you haira light/ 
ened of an almost insupportable burthcA^ 
you woatcl be ^fiirhappier than you are 
in this indulgence^ of your praiso'^worthy 
feelings. '* *^ I mean to procure myself 
tf^is happiness/' said Caroline; '^ for I 
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$hz\\ certainly make myself acquainted 
with my aunt and cousins/' Edward 
made no reply; and indeed be seemed to 
be so absorbed in thought, and so little 
inclined to coQT^rsatiaQi that Caroline 
thought it would be a relief to him to 
be reiniiui«4 of, tl^ bOMr.. \ Yoiv «f€ 

rjghi^'* w#.lw .riwgj "it m Svm-Sf^^ 

iw to reti^9 <ta vAf. «otit«ry <Aw|^f4« 
ai)(},i,{^er^ to h^ yi\^ whM^ a|^iKft 
% 8)e^ I VB^ '" fmd so saying, ^e JM«t 
h^ good night, ^i^^d; left 1^% 1^ pfir- 

fectly «Atiafie4 vitlv th^ l^tlev ptflfi «£< 
t|ieir convena^i9n. 
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CHAP. XIV. 






LoftD Enville,- Who now expected the 
return of fak ibii to towta th^a^ew hour«, 
thoirgbt it time in soine decree' to open 
bis designs to Mr. Eitzosbbrn ; i^thier,' 
b^iv^er') ihy way oJ?^ showing ^ fctfe 'that 
nd op^dfifitionUvK^uUl-'afvaU, than WseeV^ 
iag ttJ^IconcuTrfericCi' For this purpose 
he called at his house at ah houWhfdti '' 
he knew it was probable that he should 
find him at home, and he was accord- 
ingly admitted into his dressing-room. 

After a little indifferent chat, he said, 
carelessly, ^^ I see plainly that this affair 
between Caroline and Charles will sooti 
come to an issue; and I really do not 
know what you and I can do with a 
high-spirited and independent girl of 
eighteen, and a young man who,^ I am 
ashamed to confess, h^s always had his 
own way ; but let them please theip- 



selves^ ^nd make e^ery thing as easy to 
tlieih as ^6 can/' •* What Affair ?'* said 
Mr.* fit^osborn, affecting a surprise lie 
did ^ not 'fe*L ' '^ Why, the fancy— the 
lov* — the likitig^-'tbe — 1 don't ktlow' 
v^hat to callit^ that they have tftkeh to* 
each other; . It is not to be Supposed- 
that they -willpDstpono' much longer the 
gratification^ it; hqw Ctirbline has her^ 
fortune' in her own po\v«r> ' atid^ upon 
my M^ord^ I shdiiUI'tie puzzled tb find a^ 
reasonable cause for opposition to their 
>^i^es.*' ** I should find no such diffi- 
cutty/* replied 3f r; FitKOsborn ; " but 
tAfite iy thii knt tini^ 1- ever heard of tbeiir 
#isheS> m^r^do'l beltete t{«A CatcHn^' 
^e*ta*l«-ailyVotl khe'siAJdfel;*^*! ''M^^ 
4ear ^/' refutritd^ Ubj^ ^^EnViltei •'ybfr 
d¥0ij||im:ittiAi^n> n*(6«^«oc«b& WfakC is g6t^g 
Oili%€tf'«i^ ybuVie^i^;^ 'Pam^sWrif i'hKVe 
aIwdy»^b^K«i^ed<tiiiat'ydtii4ti^\i^ iff 

tbet ^idttievuijan m^'se)^; and ^yet^ it'is 
pretty pldm' ^o^- me wher#' CaroI$ne^s in- 
dinationi- pbint." ^^Ndt, l thin kj -to 
youF]$0fi[^CDh»9|lts>" sdid Nii^. >Fitzb6boi^n t 
*^ ^xkd^ifiiSkiy^i^j stoe'^iiiiist t«aeli;ilhe^ 

q5 
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to cbMge their direction> for I shall 
never coQfient to ker becoming a b^Eg^*'* 
" N«jr,'* lejoined Lord finviUe^ ^' the 
match can be no object wi(b me:. but, 
there 18 DO fear of beg^aiy if she marry 
Chailei: yet I a^dmowle^ge they viU 
not be rich as aome people estimate 
ridiet: but really Caroline does not l^noi^ 
hour to spend money ; and Charles is so 
moderate in his exposes, and $o mwb 
^tii^d to your daught^» that I am 
c<mfident he will not» as her husband,, 
have a wish beyond what their united 
property wiU allow the gratilkation ef/' 
*' Ptey, my lord/' «iid Mr. JFitflosbonpw 
'^ do yoa jtake my brother's .estate iM<k 
your caleulatiob?'' '* I never llii^i^.^bovt 

i^,"" retmned Lord : 5«V:illft. «v9i«ch 4. 
hiMCMHirlsiAi h« j»K«)9yi ' iUff.ftiMljfwl«v 
a x}ollqgQ or a, ^xi* v^fif^Mfi^ lh»o>gtMe 
one peniuy to any reJai^pft thjife hevbfrffc 
but this I ViU siay^ thftt if Careiine is nctk 
WfiU^km m the ^stimsite that riie hm 

cowM«i<m aa thin wgjbCpciUhfepsappeti; 
to. )«iH>>. «o«}d bejiQ iiii^rdbidilcr:iiu»Ds 
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t^ dnw bia &vp9r to Nr.V ** lie- is no 
fri^d, I c^u t«ll yous" replied Mr. 
FitzosbQrHs a^orofviHy, ' ^ to SHpb disin- 
iQrestcd {Mumf^if^s, If e nf ver f<>r5a,v© 
my brot)v«r f9ff -nwi^^og forjovp. He 
starved the p(K>r ifej^ for i^ wbile bf 
lived, Md no^ ino$t'feligiou«ly e(fVl^- 
nwfi ta st«uve- his widc^ivr ^nd d^ugbt^i? 

for the sanw «*'»'?. X ^ipi^ si^rq my iipwt 
bleeds wh«n«ver I , tl^njc pi iffff^" 
*♦ Brtt r<wlly, • wy 4e*r %ir,'' . retufl^j4. 
Ln4 EnviUe» . ',* -Pharies W*^ Cawl^Pt! 
ar4 in i»0 digger of ^^rFi^g,, Igt j^b« 
viU h^ve .the :Hf;»hvs^ psti^;: tbejrqja 
tifghiog 19 u\j'.,pQw*j? t^V.I will bjoi^ d<! 
*»l CbarleSi fee -dea^rve? al|, L <f»..dp.*t 
and. I »tn not, wit^q( jf|t^st,;|p ^TPper 

p}ac««, ^» yo^ ftmw - m^ i^.h«,jHifi Ca- 

iQliqie ca^Q be ^^Ry without tW ppniji^ 

asd vist«itii^ of t;be world, y}^ ^Upm^ 
?Jitow «i(^ n\y lord, t^^w py^^^sgfj^ 

tQ »ywlf>" s^id.Mr- Fitiff^^ftrp j. " ^^ 
I \hw\n it fair dealing to teUyou, Jbajjl 
will xmw »ll9w Caroline tP "Wry y^Mr 
^fwpd son.," * ' Vpop »py word*" repli^ 
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Lord Enville* *• I wish I had been aware 
of your determination sooner;' and that 
for your own sake. Some method might 
have been hf t upon to have nipt this 
unfortilnate passion in the bud; ncw.h 
don't know whit caii be done^ for you 
musi be sensible that you can hdve no 
control oVCf Carolinfe/' ** No control 
orerttiy'own daughter/' said Mr. Ktz- 
osbornt '*this is very new doctrine in- 
deetf P* "I really fear not/' said Lortf 
£nvfllei shaking his head : *' what con- 
frolV^n you have over a daughter who 
does not look for a shilling from youi" 
hahfls?** /* Are-theriB no ties of af- 
fectioii ?---of duty r ^ ** Weak barriers 
agaitisit the swel:! of passioHi Besides; 
have ybuiany right to m'akeyour daugh- 
ter miserable?'' ••' I haW a fight to 
prevent he:^beliig poor/' saidMr. Fitz- 
osborn ; ^ ***and I #ill "exert that rigiit : 
kn^if kiSititTS &i€'^s you reprfese»l theifi, 
there is no time to be lost '^iii decli^ring 
an intention that I have meditated ^r 

sometime/ 1 acknowledge a thousand 

' ' . . < ' 

obligations to your Ibrdsliip and Lady 
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Enville for the shelter you ba%'e afForded* 
my daughter hitherto, but it is not ne<* 
cessary to trouble you any farther. Mrs; 
Bitzosborn reasofnably objected to the 
education of a girl> but she makes not 
^mple to recein^ a companion. She is 
ready to admit Caroline into her house ; 
audjf your lordship had not done me the 
lioiiour of this vi^it, I was intending to 
have waited upon you for the eispresa 
pui^pose of iufermibg yo.u of this arrange- 
ment/' ' . * 
This was a blow wholly unexpected 
by Lord Enville, and' what he scancely 
knew how to parry; but feeling confi* 
dent of the interest that bis S6n bad in 
the heart of Caroline, he replied, with 
all the indif£erence-t^at he could assume^ 
'' Never talk of obligation; 'it is all on 
our side; Caroline is a charming crea^^ 
ture; the wliole family wiU be broken* 
hearted to loise her : but we have cer^; 
tainly no rights that we can oppose to 
yours." "I will,; with yoiir leave, call 
in 6rx)svem>r«-Square in the course of the 
day," said Mn Fitzpsborn>'^^andiiifbim 
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my daughter of the tutended r«movi^l; 
but it may be late beforci I shall her able 
to get to you; perhaps, my lord^ you 
would be so gQo6 aa to m(en.|iioa it to 
her.'' '^ Indeed, niy diear sir, I shall bt& 
glad if you williexeuae met it wiU he a 
moat painful subject to. me$; aDd perbaps> 
vhen yim talk to your (^gbtef,..yott 
may see cause to alter your i^nrpoa^, and 
I shall then rhave exe/euiteid an uDpleasant 
task unnocessarUy/' . ^* I «bpttld.be sorry 
to impose any task upon your lordship, '^ 
rqiHed MCi Fitaidsbom; ^M. will make 
the eommunicatieni to iiyy idaughtcr my-i 
self/' 

These two worthy frieoda no^r parted, 
each reaotved to thwart the other tn the 
iavourite pcojeot of his heart. Lord En* 
vUle perceived that he had not a moment 
to lose : it became ahaolutely mecessary 
that the yowBg people shoiUd come to a 
perfect ukiderstanding wiib each otl)ef» 
aad that Caroline . should Ita^e a precise 
view both of what slie herself wished, and 
what her lovec ' desired from her ; tliat 
she fuig^ fuliy comprehend all that wsa 
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to be yielded to the opposition which her 
father had threatened: and when Charles 
was fairly opposed to Mr. Fitzosborn, 
Lord Enville h%d little apprehension as 
to which side would preponderate in the 
mind of Carolia?« Xord Enville^ there- 
fore^ liastened home, to make all the use 
lie could of the day, which seemed still 
to be his own: and Mn FitzosbofUy no 
less active on his sid#^ did not lose a- 
moment in dispatching tbe following 
billet to Caroline : 

'^ You will liave an immediate proof 
that I was uot mistakao xn the designs 
that are medita(ted against you: bMt re* 
member that my prohibidon to listen to 
such overtureis is ab^uta. Your ^part- 
BMnt# h^re ai^ preparing. IshaU see you 
in the e^vwingt when we can appoint the 
day of your remoyal. " 
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Lord Enville, oii* his -arrival dt hotee, 
beard with pleasure that Ghairles was re- 
turned, and he instantly summoned him 
to his Kbrary. Had not Ills' mind becti 
too full of his bwh schemes to tfiink of 
any thingf else^ he must-haive been striiiiK 
with the disordered air andatt^'^d icbun* 
tenanceof his son: but pnrsmng duly the 
ttain of thought thkt fully occtipfed Mm,* 
he said, alfriost Wiflibut lookiiig at \hb 
object bdbre him ; ". I dm extremely 
glad that you are returned : 'th^re is^iot' 
a moment to be lofet: the, thing must be' 
dteiie directly/'—** Good G^dP' said 
Charles, with a voice- that made, his fa- 
ther start, " Is it possible ? Can my ruin 
be known so soon ?** ** Ruin !'' repeated 
Lord Enville, *' What is it that you say ? 
^vhat is it that you mean r" Charles, 
confounded, and stammering, replied, <* I 
thought you had heard — I thought yon 
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bad knoHro"—*' Wi»t.?" cried Lord 
ville, eagei\y;^tdo not torttfere tne'thusJ* 
whit' is'; t0; bk 'know'ii ?. what is to he 
heard ? " ^ My iai|)mctance« "« said Charles/ 
in a jBQQoJthered VQiceu ^* I come to ofFen 
you^ a^/xemedy' for. any tommon impru-- 
d^te>^*: 4aid. Lord EuTille. ''Speak, 
openly to mty :CharIeis : I am no morose 
iQdral-preaduhg father; I knour. young: 
men , must faavje .their indnlgencits $ I « 
Ixai-eiong. provided the m^MAj fof ifouHfil 
no5r ^eap thfefruite bfitt$ycare.«iA;£eiiF 
6afit .speeches: am alLtii^ is wttuttng on/ 
yimri])art;i land: the :{M'itty Girolide and; 
^h fare thousands mU he your^/' . ^' I; 
(!toQ0t add hasenefi^to nidisoretion^": 
said* €i}af tefc,, : ^f il^*w Ji0w rhuLiU Lord- 
Inv^fip,;, angrily! rru^V. what new .fone.ifr) 
ihb? . ,'Pray::let ui. ndt .have any senti- 
lAejutal : fl^btft. : :HaM you '.not. always* 
intendted/to^marry Caroline F I tell you 
tfajere. is not a ttiomt^nt to he lost/ If you 
do.Bot secure: the prize, that harpy, her^ 
ftthi^r^ will snsjtch it from youi You areH 
bou.nd ttt h<)n0ur to.saye.iier friQUi ruii^i^'I 

# 

•• I am ruined my3iBlf," replied Cliarles ; . 



^ aild)vaiiliclj[)rcui likiie me'spreaddesti'ttC'' 
tioniV . fiftuin ! destiutrttofH^ wbattlis/ 
ifc'itliat you) mieau:?'' said Uord Ehvitte. 
^f My lotd>? ciied €h«i4c8i ^itN a voice 
of inexpressible angimbv ^ the tbnig cam-^ 
i)ot be concealed. Since I lai^t^BBAv you, 
Ibaye Idst fivie tbousand pomvcte a^iplirp* 
My honour is at stdc^i and ivlia^h^lbveh 
4eem it ?'' '< Not li^? 8ai(t lubd Ef^vilte, 
in a^iifm tone»; i^the t^pieaalty, as the* 
foily^ beyotsf^vm''^ .^Ivcoqli} expect 
no other/? said/jGfaarles* /il^fittt ob^ liir, 
yon $iei liot'iBexqpeUe>k€ed in saeh;ni2tt* 
ters; 1 entmt;tha|; 3(011.. will: give « me; 
^ur advtee«^tbdt you w&tt ^n^deJEnro w to^ 
suggest ;$oiw ebcpedkdvt;'^«^epeare wayB^'> 
^^^^-«<^ liktre l^ a ready kiM an eaayieajt : 
dbasf n^ your :^edu^ttoansti^;.andc Hy • M^^ 
the feeV^^fyour lovdy edus^n/ >and all' 
will be we».'^^ ^ ♦^ Not lor vwhte^ said 
Charles j '^ I Would not 90 deceive her to 
be n)aster of tbe globe t'^'^^ What a parade 
of honesty is here t" laid Lord EnvrUe: 
**i**Haveyou nqt alreiudy ideceived her I 
havryou'notw6n that little fopHsh easy 
heart, w^ich you would now leave to 
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break ?*' ^' No, cm my honour!" said 
Cljarl^f *' awr <Jp, I believe, ^vere X ixi-j^ 
cliaed to try t})e experiment, tbat I cqul4 
succeed. It is not mc whom Caroline, 
prefers/' «I tcU you it is,'*-,sai4tI^Qrd^ 
IJnville, vehermqntly; *' gp; teU ^ex yojUjCr 
sof i|; J talcj and . mak^: her, ^ ackd y ouj^^^If . 
happy.'* ** Imppssihicl impossible !" said| 
Charles: '^|>ress.the mattei no farther, 
ijiy. lor4, >the Ahiii& Js . ;in?pp^sjbW» 

*f Xh^Il)i&:it:eqBftiiy WfitftJ>^.J0QW:4«h*; 

of hoBOii^f^ I JJwy^ypMf J» tl^rnk lof .th^. 
ajbt^irnativet-' (And tfeyu» s^ying^ IfOjsd. 
EhviUe. whhdjrew^tnto his dr^si^-<;l0aeti;; 
while Cbajrles, acatcefy kna^ibg^wfcat h^^ 
intended to do, on whme he m'as goingi 
left t^telfaottse in an agoby of mind wl2ich^ 
no words can expressi^ 

Had liord Enville: understood, the mall 
meat<ing>of'th€i ^voftls 'iMosing money at 
play/^ aad >^ 'the iucibiilgences that all 
young' men' must have/' there could 
scaroelj'^ hav^ been at this moment a 
nwift miserabte being, fitit it must he . 
acknowledged that a false nomcQclatiurei 
here stood his friend : he thought not of 
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the imniorttlities *^f Whic^l/ bis son had 
befen* guilty ,• the worldly. ih66nvebi*fiicfes' 
which Vliey drew after tlittit ilone!"en- 
gagcd his attention, and' he thus escaped 
from tile severest agony to which the 
hutnan mind is liable. If his ^a^perience 
in ike ways of the world had deadened hrs 
feelings, it had rendered his understahd- 
ing more acute ; and he saw resource and 
consolation in the . present caMi >' that' 
wottM llrave betft^iid firomithe arifecJt^i- 
ate and Chrlstraft 'pktetiti «ofrro*inf over ' 
the morkl turpitude of a beloved chiM. : 
In all 8u<ih embarrassments he had aU 
wayd' found Lady Enviile a most able 
counsellor 'and : assistant ; ,and : when he. 
heard the .doorvdoiBe after ^Chailes^ liel 
immediately left hi& -^closet, aiid! sought: 
Lady Eiivitlle in fabn dnessiagi-rbomi. Xidy 
EnviUe itenjtd^ Ahe < inceiAhitiw / of. their' 
hopes fofr the.estabijabmebt t^ltheir son, 
akijdj the account of hia.follies»: a^ishe^ 
called them, .with mate :siing froid than 
her lord had doAe. . ^Vl catmot^y that 
I am surprised, myjord;" 3md she;^' there 
is no. end to tecessai'y expein^^s now-a- 
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,^«r?; youqgpp^plje, who Rve hi the 
worki; v^^t 4q ^b q^\^efB ^ j! p9<J fSwlf s 

,is ^o ^^11 received wbef e^^^r he.gotes^ and 
is so gentlemanlikq aqd ple^s^nt, that :I 
an) sui'C we have great rea^soa tp be proufl 

.of him: and reall;^; qonsideripg hpw Mtr 
tie you call afford reg^^rly4:o al)ow him, 
we must look to tiiese'plmig^snow 9qd 
then. lam sure Cliarlfs.wiira^ver dp 
any thing; that is. ungentl^manlr^e^'* 
*^ Yet five thousand pounds/* said Lqixl 
Enviilcj **' is a considerable sum. I have 

: told hin),I w^ll not pay afartbing; a lit- 
tle severity is not amiss^ now and then ; 
nor do l; indeed, know how to pay it; 
and perhaps if he believes I will not assist 
him, bemay be brought to his senses, and 

.find tliat it is better to look his former 
companions in the face, -as the husband 
of Caroline^ than to. carry into every 
company he einters a consciousness of 
lessened dignity*" ." Why reaJly, my 
lord/'' returned Lady :EnviHe, " I have 
not| for some time past, looked upon 
that connexion with the favourable eye 

. with which I once regarded it ; but, as I 



cdn^efiid (he mattc^ris nearly settled, 
l^ tjtrtthkikitirbftii^ whHeto derange 
It aH ^tif^m : atid I am eqntily a htother 
to both my sotrs. fiot the fact is, that 
skice it h now pretty certain that Caro- 
Jine ifill have the Henhurst estate, she 
- would be a much propcrer match for Mr. 
Pynsynt than for Charles: and if our 
expectation in that particxilar shouM fail, 
I doubt whether what ^he' inherits from 
your -sister would be a decent support for 
a person of Charles's habits and liberal 
turn of mind.*' *^ I really do not sec 
where he would be likely to do better," 
returned Lord Etivtlle ; ** and 4;he ready 
cash with w^hich she would furnish him, 
^Vould be very convenient at present." 
** Yoti know, my lord,** said Lady Eu- 
ville, ■** that I always submit to your 
Jbetter judgment : but I have thought 
a good deal oF this matter lately : and 

r 

though I' should have considered it as 
unkind to have interfered with Charles's 
wishes, yet as lie does not seem to en-k 
tertaiii any for the possession of Caroline 
or her fortune, it appears to me, that it is 
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j|p fMro th^n^juislic^ to £ar^b9r Geiprge-s 
mterest: apd I know ^hat he js latel^y 
become i»uqh attached to Caroline*" 
*^ Yjou mean to the Henbarat estate, ^' 
replied Lord {Eoville. . "Well, I must 
ssLy for PynsjfO^f l^a knows *as well what 
be is about as any young iian of bi&s^i^^ 
and sutlers his fancies as little to inter- 
fere with his real good as can be expect- 
ed;, and though lam atratd he is st)ll a 
little infatuated in a certain place, y;et I 
have no doubt but that he will inake a 
very .^ood husband^ ^^d Caroliue ^vould 
certainly adorn a coronet." *' She must 
not inquire too curiously into such mat- 
ters,'* returned Lady Enville, ** no more 
than the rest of her sex: and if I might 
advise," added she, with great shew of 
defeiience and humility^ ** the business 
of Charles should be-^ ntirely given up. 
We should have tmuch opposition to* 
contend with on Mr. Fitzosborn's part, 
and ;I doubt whether Caroline has spirit 
enough to assert either her dghts or her 
iuclinations against the will of her father. 
{Beside», she will be ea&i^j reconciled to 



a chatrge-that will be so miich iA* her fa- 
vour. I think I know ^e female heart 
pretty well; and though ^love will carry 
us a goocl ^ay, ambition will go still faf- 
thei^. But what can be done for Charles? 
-we must not leave the poor, fellow to cut 
«his throat. He is new to his situatiorij 
and, by your account, takes it to heart 
piteously." *' Some arrangement must 
be thought of/' said Lord Enville ^ "^but 
as for paying the money for him^ I assure 
you I could as soon, pay the iiational 
debt." ** Oh, as to payings that probably 
will not be necessary. The sum does 
'not exceed the amount of his settlement. 
He cannot have the money ntyw and 
hereafter. Some expediient may be found 
to save his honour as a gentleman, and ' 
to give him a gentlemanlike subsistence. 
'Such things are done every day ; and I 
am sure nobody will think the worse of 
Charles for an act of indiscretion to 
which all men are liable.'* Lord Enville 
agreed to these liberal sentiments, and 
saying, he would think of the matter, 
these careftil parents separated, bach in 
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their respective department, to labour for 
the happiness and advancement of theii* 
children. The misfortune was, that they 
neither of them knew^ the true meaning 
of the words. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

In the mean-time, Caroline had re- 
ceived lier father's note, and found no 
ditBcultj? iu determining to comply with 
his prohibition with respect to Charles; 
but she did not receive his intimation of 
an immediate change in the place of her 
abode with the same ready acquiescence. 
She had an invincible repugnance to 
becoming an inmate of a house of which 
Mrs. Fitzosborn was the mistress; and 
she had an undefined dread of being ex- 
posed to. a constant and unrestrained in- 
tercourse with her father. She did not 
dare to tell herself what it was that she 
feared : but she repeated ten times in an 
hour, '*My promise to Mrs. Edward 
Fitzosborn must be inviolate.'* She was 
prepared by her father's note to meet 
Charles at dinner; but she was disap- 
pointed in the expectation : none of the 
gentlemen of the family were at home. 
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The party was eiitfrely a frmale one; ami 
more than the usual gloom and duhiess 
of such parties seemed to prevail on this 
occasion. Lady Enville withdre wim- 
mediately after dinner, and then •the 
young ladies, all at once, began to in* 
deninity themselves for the silence which 
they had hitherto maintained. 

'* I suppose^ Caroline, you have heard 
of this shocking thing !" said Miss Pyn- 
synt. '^ I am sure it is very monstrous of 
Charles, wlien my father is so generous 
to him, to go and lose such sums at play. 
I wonder who is to be the suiferer?" 
*< Mamma says,^' joined in Miss Louisa, 
**that papa won't pay a guinea." "I know 
better," returned Miss Pynsynt : •* I 
know he will always pay money for my 
brother; no matter how our pleasures 
are abridged." *' Surely I do not under- 
stand you right?"* said Caroline, ex* 
tremely shocked ; ^' I hope Charles has 
not been so unfortunate.'* ^* So foolish, 
call it,*' interrupted Miss Pynsynt; " I 
am aure it is very foolish in him« he 
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knows so much better, and he knows he 
has no chance of establishing himself 
but by marriage ; and who that has any 
thing will marry a gamester?*' " Don't 
call things by such harsh names, Char- 
lotte," said the younger sister j *' I am 
sure Charles is the best humoured crea- 
ture alive; and if I had an hundred 
thousand pounds, and were not his sister, 
1 would give it him." " You will have 
calls enow upon your generosity, never 
fear/' returned Miss Pynsynt : *^ such 
extravagance cannot be supported but 
by the ruin of a whole family." *' Pray 
explain this matter," said Caroline, ear- 
nestly ; '* you quite fright me : surely 
Charles cannot so far have forgotten his 
principles." •• Nay, as to that matter," 
said Miss Pynsynt, *' poor fellow, he is not 
so much td be blamed as to be pitied ; he 
hSs only done what so many in his rank 
of life do. Nobody will really think 
the worse of him ; but to be sure it is 
provokingly fooHsh, when he knew so 
much depended upon his prudence. 
However, be is a noble creature ; and I 
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assure you he said, that he scorned to 
add baseness to indiscretion!*' 

By tliis time Caroline's faculties were 
completely bewildered : she knew not 
whether she w^re to commiserate or to 
congratulate her cousins; whether she 
were to condemn or glorify Charles; 
and in despair, without clearer informa- 
tion, of being able to accommodate her 
sympathy to the feelings of her eager 
auditors, she contented herself with say- 
ing, ^' I find it quite impossible to com- 
prehend whether Charles has done well 
or ill ; whether I iam to d^lore his in- 
discretion, or exult in his magnanimity : 
but I am sure there is no member of this 

1^ family in whose good conduct I shall 
not rejoice, and whose mistakes I shall 

[ not sincerely lament and pity.*' " Charles 
has lost five thousand pounds at the 
gaming table ; and with it all his pro- 
spects of doing well in life : Do I now 
speak intelligibly ?*' said Miss Pynsynt, 
angrily. *^ Too much so, indeed !" said 

, Caroline, shrinking from the horrible 

intelligence, and shocked to the souL 
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•'And yet,'' said Miss Pynsynt, '* there 
is nothing so very terrible in this, except 
the inconvenience it must occasion : no- 
thing, my dear cousin, that need drive 
the colour^ from your cheek, whatever 
my aunt Beatrice may have taught you. 
Charles, no doubt, will be wise in fu- 
ture : and if those who are kind enough 
to lament his errors, would have gene- 
rosity enough to repair them*' — " I dare 
say Lord Enville will do so," inter- 
rupted Caroline ; and as she spoke she 
arose, and withdrew to her own room. 
When there, she stood for some mo- 
ments lost in thought ; nor did one 
pleasant reflection occur to lier mind, 
when suddenly a ray of light darted 
across the gloom. To the guilty pro- 
pensity of Charles, with which she had 
just become acquainted, she thought 
she might perhaps refer hef father's 
so peremptory aversion to her connexion 
^vith him ; and in recognising so legiti- 
mate a care for her happiness, she ac* 
quitted him of every mercenary design, 
and gave to the winds all those uneasy 
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and indistinct fears of residing under lii^ 
roof which had so lately disturbed her. 
From these more cheering thoughts her 
mind again turned to the family scene 
M'hich she had just witnessed. She saw, 
with pain and astonishment, the perfect 
ignorance in which these young people 
M'ere, as to the just boundaries of virtue 
and vice; and felt, that with virtue on 
their lips, and their hearts as yet uncon* 
taminated by any absolutely vitious in- 
dulgence, there was still but a step be- 
tween their present elevation of charac* 
ter and the lowest degradation. 

The reflections that the conduct of 
Charles gave rise to, were yet more pain- 
ful. He had once been with her a dis- 
tinguished favourite; she still retained 
much partiality for liim. His manners 
and conversation pleased and amused 
her; and she had given him credit for 
many of those virtues of which he had 
so much the appearance : but she saxr 
with a sincere regret, that however the 
outside was fair, the inside of the sepul- 
chre resembled but too nearly that of 
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the surrounding nioimments. These 
thoughts made Caroline forget the busi- 
ness of the toilet; and the gay crowd 
that was that night to assemble at Lord 
Enville's had already filled the apart- 
ments below, when she joined the com- 
pany. The first objectthat met her eye 
^vas Edward Fitzosborn, and the weight 
was instantly removed from her heart. 
*• An Edward Fitzosborn," said she to 
lierself, ** mayatbne for half the follies 
of the age !** But the gloom that was 
spread over his countenance damped the 
joy which the thought of his excellence 
had excited. 

** I do not ask you," said she, *' what 
is the matter; 1 see that you can partici- 
pate in the unhappiness of your friend." 
*' If 1 do," replied. Edward, " it is not in 
compliment to any of his family. See Lady 
Enville, her whole soul absorbed in the 
chance of the pool : look at Lord Enville, 
how gayly he smiles, and how compla* 
cently he listens to the story of that royal 
duke, — about— they neither of them know 
what. Regard those butterfly sisters, — - 
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tke gayest of this motley group. As Miss 
Pynsynt passed me on. the wing just 
now, she asked me what made me look 
so dismal; and advised me^ if I had a law 
case to study, to return to my chambers. 
^ And Charles, — ** said Caroline, with 
an inquiring voice. ** Charles,*' return- 
ed Edward, " the son and brother of 
these happy personages, is one of the 
most wretched of his kind : with a full 
conviction, I verily believe, not only of 
the consequences of his indiscretion^ but 
the turpitude of it/' *' Is this an acci- 
dental lapse ?" said Caroline, anxiously ; 
" or is the vice habitual ?" ** It may hi- 
therto have been habitual," returned Ed- 
ward, looking with an earnest and scru- 
tinizing eye on Caroline, ^' and the 
severity of the present blow may break 
the habit for ever. If such should be 
the case, we, who love him, may have 
reason to rejoice in his present suffer- 
ings." ^* I am sure I should sincerely 
rejoice," replied Caroline ; " for, with 
all his failings, Charles has certainly 
many good dispositions, which, by culti- 

ns 
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vation> might become virtues; and till 
this day, I nerer suspected him of vice/' 

•' And," — said Edward, hesitating, -^ 

** Can you forgive me," added he, after 
a pause, " can you forgive me, if I 
should he very impertinent ?*' *' I think 
I might promise forgiveness to any im- 
pertinence of which you would be 
guilty," said Caroline; ** but I have nd 
pope-like power to pardon sins that tnay 
be committed : if you choose to make 
the cast, you must stand the hazard of 
the die.*' ** I will stand it then," said 
Edward ; " yet do not be very angry 
if I ask, Whether I am to believe, what 
all the world says, that you have a par- 
ticular and personal interest in the good 
conduct of poor Charles?" ** None in 
the-Jeast, I do assure you," said Caro- 
line, earnestly ; " nor can 1 conceive 
from whence such a report could arise; 
for I am persuaded there is no founda- 
tion for it in the inclinations of either of 
the parties." *' Thank God !" said Ed- 
ward, with a warmth that made Caroline 
both start and blush, and which seemed> 
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the moment the words had escaped his 
h*j)s, to confound himself. " What is 
tlie cause of so much thankfulness?" 
said Mr. Pynsynt, coming up at that 
moment; ** is it that you are full}* sen- 
sible of the. privilege of having had an 
hour's tete k tcte with Miss Fitzosborn?" 
**T6te a t^te !'' said Caroline, laughing ; 
"a t6te k t6te in the midst of two hun- 
dred people must be a great privilege in- 
deed !'' " Oh, there is no privacy like a 
crowd/' said Mr. Pynsynt ; ** and now 
poor Charles is obliged to give in, 3'ou 
will find many, my fair cousin, who will 
let you know as much.** The intelli- 
gence that Edward and Caroline con- 
veyed to each other in a look, spoke 
volumes, and made them better ac- 
quainted with each other's character in 
a moment, than the common intercourse 
of fashionable society would have done 
in a twelvemonth. 

Caroline was now accosted hjr her fa- 
thert ^ho, drawing her on one side, said, 
•^ Well, is the attack begun ?*' ** Indeed, 
air,'' returned Caroline, '^ I am in no 
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danger of any attack that I know of, and 
least of all from the quarter you mean/' 
'* I tell you,*' replied he, " that I know- 
better: Lord Enville this morning 
avowed to me the design ; nay, he as- 
sured me that you were in love with 
Charles, and that I had no authority 
over you. which would control your in- 
clinations/* ** I hope you did not be- 
lieve the latter part of the intelligence?" 
returned Caroline: " and whatever were 
the designs of this morning, I am sure 
there are none entertained at present of 
uniting me with poor Charles.'* ** Poor 
Charles !" replied Mr. Fitzosborn ; I like 
not such pitying epithets^ " Dear sir,*' 
said Caroline, •"' do you not know what 
has happened r" " What, the play-debt?" 
returned Mr. Fitzosborn : " one reason 
the more why they should not let you 
slip through their fingers." "Were this 
their wish," said Caroline, " what would 
it avail against my so contrary opinion? I 
give you my word, sir, that 1 will never 
marry Charles Pynsynt..'* ** Nor any 
•ther poor man ?'* said Mr. Fitzosborn, 
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Caroline was silent for a moment, and 
then replied, '^ That would be too com* 
prekensive an exclusion ; but I will give 
you my honour, that I have no intention 
to marry any man at present/' 

As she said these words. Lord Enville 
joined them, and taking Mr. Fitzosborn 
by the arm, led him out of the room. 
Caroline now mingled with the crowd ; 
but found, that wherever she moved, Mr. 
Pynsynt attended her: and so explicit 
and unequivocal were his expressions of 
attachment, that she could not doubt 
but that the family politics were 
changed, and that it was not by her 
means that Charles's broken fortunes 
were designed to be repaired. She had 
never seen reason to believe that the at- 
tentions which she had once received 
from Charles, and the favour with 
which he had continued to regard her, 
had proceeded from genuine and spon- 
taneous love : but she had heard so 
much of his passion from the rest of the 
family, and Mr. Pynsynt had appeared 
hitherto so wholly to allow of Charles's 



prior claim, that Caroline heard with in- 
expressible disgust bis present pleadings 
for favour, and the fervency of hopes 
that could only be realized by a still 
farther supposed destruction of the hap* 
piness of a brother, already rendered 
sufficiently miserable by his own impru- 
dence. The selfishness of Mr, Pynsynt, 
the unthinking indifference of the sisters, 
the apathy of the parents in circum- 
stances so calculated to call forth all 
the sympathy of filial affection, and all 
the fears and regrets of parental love, 
astonished and offended Caroline; and 
there was scarcely any situation that 
she would not have preferred to becom- 
ing a member of such a family. " Is 
this what is called knowing the world ?" 
said she. ** Is this the submission of 
virtue to inevitable evils? or is it an 
indifference to vice ?" 

It was not wholly cither one or the 
other: it was the misapplication of 
terms, and the false calculation of con- 
sequences. 

Caroline repubed Mr. Pynsynt with a 
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disdain that surprised him^ and of which 
he thought her incapable. 

** How is all this, my dear cousin ?** 
said he ; " are you going to play the 
tyrant? I thought you were above 
coquetry/* 

•* Coquetry !" returned Caroline. ^ In 
the plain and simple expression of dis* 
approbation to be called coquetry?"— 
•'Plain and simple indeed!*' said. Mr. 
Pynsynt, piqued: **you did not so treat 
Charles/' *' I had no occasion so to 
treat him," said Caroline. *' Tell me 
how I can please you," returned Mr. 
Pynsynt ; " for please you I am deter- 
mined I will." ** It is scarcely worth 
your while, sir," said Caroline, walking 
from him ;. *' I shall not be the heiress of 
Henhurst." 
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CHAP. xvir. 

Waits Caroline was thus taking her 
part, Lord Enville and Mr. Fitzosborn 
were entering into engagements in direct 
opposition to her determinations. 

These two able masters in the science 
of worldly wisdom knew the talents of 
each other too well, to hope that either 
would be able to circumvent his oppo^ 
nent ; and both thinking it safer to meet 
the danger they could not shun, they 
mutually preferred, on this one occasrion, 
the broad plain of truth, to the covert 
of deceit* 

" It is ridiculous, my dear sir,'* said 
Lord Enville to Mr. Fitzosborn, ** that 
you and I should act like two fencing 
masters, rather showing our skill, than 
accomplishing our end. It is more 
manly, it is more friendly, to speak openly 
to each other, to state the wishes of each, 
and the conditions on which each will 
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concede to those wishes. You told me 
this morning, that you would not suffer 
3'our daughter to marry my second son. 
The events of the day have rendered 
such an union entirely ineligible. Charles 
has undone himself in fortune and in 
love. Caroline will certainly never listen 
to the overtures of a gamester: nor 
could I wish it^ loving her^ as I do, as^ 
though she were already my daughter : 
tut I have now discovered, what the 
generosity of the young man had hitherto 
concealed, that Pynsj^nt has been long 
attached to his cousin, and that nothing 
but his brother^s prior claims, as he 
thought them^ have kept him aloof. 
This barrier removed, he has desired my 
permission to make his addresses to Ca« 
roline. You cannot doubt, that not only 
my permission, but my most ardent con- 
currence, attends upon his wishes; for 
Caroline is a jewel that would dignify 
the diadem of a prince. But, after what 
had passed this morning, I was resolved 
to avoid every risk of falling into a. 
second error, and I told Pynsynt I would 
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not move a step ia this business but as 
you should point the way. May I give 
him any hopes ?" '^ My lord/' replied 
Mr. Fitzosborn, '^ you say well, that it 
is both more manly and more friendly to 
speak openly. I will be as candid with 
you as you are with me. It is my de- 
termination that Caroline shall not marry 
a poor man^ for which I have my own 
reasons. Your lordship has a noble estate, 
but it is not a clear one. Mr. Pynsynt 
is of age ; and you and he may, by act- 
ing together, get rid of those restraints 
which settlements may have imposed 
upon you. Thus the number of acres may 
be reduced below that number which I 
should consider as worthy of Caroline's 
acceptance. I know the Henhurst estate 
would supply all deficiencies; but the 
possession of that estate is a contin« 
gency : and if it were to be Caroline's, 
it ought, in reason, to raise her matri- 
monial views. Perhaps, howevef, I 
might, in consideration of the regard 
which I bear your lordship and your 
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wliole fdniily, be induced to wave this 
consideration : but if my whiiti'sical bro- 
ther should disappoint our reasonable 
expectations, what can CaroHne bring 
that will make her a prudent dioice for 
Mr. Pynsynt ?'* ** What can she bring ?*' 
returned Lord Enville, smiling. ** U|)on 
my word, my good friend, you have a 
pretty just notion of the value of money. 
A clear fifteen hundred pounds a year, 
with some loose thousands to set out 
vith, is not an inconsiderable portion 
for a wife to bring to any man, even in 
these days of the depreciation of money; 
and M'hat I am sure Pynsynt would be 
well satisfied with, even if the poor fel- 
low was not so much in love, as to 
think of nothing but the lady.*' " My 
lord," said Mr, Fitzosborn, with pro- 
found gravity, ** you miscalculate Caroi 
line's wealth. Her husband, whoever h6 
is, must be content with little more than 
two-thirds of the property you mention; 
in addition, indeed, to her personal 
charms, which, as you well observe, are 
no dott*bt above all price." " How am 
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I to understand you ?** replied Lord En- 
ville. " Do I not know the property 
that my sister possessed ; and do I not 
know that she left it all to Caroline I' 
" Admitting these two facts," said Mr. 
Fitzosborn ; ** yet I assure you I am not 
less correct in my statement, that Caro- 
line will bring to her husband no larger 
a portion than that I have mentioned. I 
think it right to deal openly with you; 
and it is your part to determine, whether 
a girl with little more tlian twenty thou- 
sand pounds is a proper match for your 
eldest son." " You astonish me ! I can- 
not comprehend you," returned Lord 
Enville. " I am sure Caroline has not 
alienated any* part of her property ^ and 
I am sure that no one else has a right to 
ahenate it/' " My lord," replied Mr. 
Fitzosborn, *' in the proposal that you 
do me the honour to make me, it is rea- 
sonable td suppose that you are not 
wholly without a. view to the advantage 
of your own family. You and I are 
past the age of romance. My daughter's 
fortune must^ of course, be destined 
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to discharge some encumbrances : you 
would indemnify her by means of settle- 
ments. So far all is fair. But is it not 
equally so, my lord> that I too should 
look at home? My daughter is a good 
girl; she cannot be happy except her 
father is made easy ; nor can I scruple 
to accept an obligation from my child. 
I tell you honestly, that some certain 
difficulties of my own must be done 
away* before I can attend to those of 
another." 

Lord Enville, with all the self-com- 
mand he could assume, was no^able to 
conceal his chagrin on this explicit de- 
claration of Mr. Fitzosborn. "I feel 
obliged to you, sir, for your candour to- 
wards me," returned he ; ''but you must . 
forgive me if I say, that I should have 
been better pleased if an injury to my 
niece had not given occasion for it." 
" It depends upon your lordship,'' said 
Mr. Fitzosborn, ^ whether your niece 
shall sustain an injury or no. You, as 
well as myself, must consider her as the 
heiress of Henhurst I have, indeed, no 
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doubt but that your lordship does regard 
her in that light: her present property 
is paltry, in comparison; yet it is suffi- 
cient, perhaps, to accommodate the pre- 
sent wants both of you and me, if we 
cau agree that it shall do so. The a<I- 
vantages of the future will be all yours 
and hers : and I am persuaded, that the 
few thousands, which, with so truly a 
filial duty, she offers to my acceptance 
at this time, can neither, in reason or in 
fact, be any object with her or your 
lordship/' *^ But how is it possible,'' 
said Lord Envi lie, *^ that you can be in 
want of these few thousands ? The terms 
upon which you gave up your own claim 
to the Henhurst estate, the ample for'- 
tune that Mrs. Fitzosborn — — *' " My 
lord,'* interrupted Mr^ Fitzosborn, *^ all 
this is nothing to the purpose. It might 
as well become nie to ask. How, after 
the noble inheritance which descended 
to you from your forefathers^ and the 
handsome fortune which you received 
with Lady Enville, you can have any 
Mrants^ any difhculties i But 1 really feel 
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no surprise on the subject. The only 
use of m^ij^ney is to spend it : and, iii 
spending it in times of such pressure as 
these, it is not possible for men of liberal 
babitSi and a certain style of life, always 
to accommodate their expenses ^to their 
income. You have a large family, my 
lord ; you have many calls upon you. I 
can easily suppose that money must 
be a necessary with you, in any cou- 
nexion Mr. Pynsynt can form. Nothing 
would give me more pleasure than to be 
assistant to your lordship in his establish^ 
ment iu life ; a^id if, instead of cavilling 
at the wants of each other, we mutually 
endeavour to supply them, I have bo 
doubt but an union of your son and my 
daughter will afbrd us the means of 
doing so; while we, at the same time, 
estabUsh the happiuess of the young 
people." ** 1 acknowledge j my dear sir,** 
replied Lord Euville, " that nothing 
can be more feir and candid than what 
you »ay ; and I am ready to expose my 
affairs wholly to you ; while you, on the 
other hand, 1 have no doubt, will be 



equally explicit as to the amount of the 
accommodation that you expect from 
your daughter's fortune." •* My lord," 
said Mr. Fitzosborn, ** I must have ten 
thousand pounds. If the remaining three 
or four and twenty thousand pounds in 
present possession^ with the reversion of 
the Henhurst estate, will make her a wife 
for Mr. Pynsynt, such as your prudence 
can approve, there is not a man in the 
world ihat I should prefer to him as a hus- 
band for my daughter, nor any thing that 
could make me happier than to consent 
to their union/* " The reversion of the 
Henhurst estate would make the way 
smooth," said Lord Enville : ^^ but this 
IS no certainty; and how I could be 
justified in allowing Pynsynt to marry 
a woman with only twenty thousand 
pounds, I know not: but, poor feIlow» 
his heart is set upon the thing; and his 
generosity in not entering the lists with 
his brother, while there could be any 
hopes for that brother, deserves reward. 
My good old friend, it shall be so. We 
must not be prudent at the expense of 
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happiness. And really Caroline, with her 
quiet spirit and moderation of desires, 
is a treasnre in herself. You will pre- 
pare her for this happy change in her 
destination*; and I will rejoice Pynsynt, 
by informing him that he may win his 
fair cousin^s heart if lie can." ** I wish 
my daughter to remove to my house ia 
a day or two/* said Mr. Fitzosborn ; 
^ and if I am again so soon to lose her^ 
I shall prefer the least possible delay. 
Her apartments may be ready for her 
to-morrow. Let us now return, my lord, 
to the drawing-room, that I may apprize 
Caroline of her intended immediate re- 
moval ; but, as to any farther arrange- 
ment, I believe it will be best to say no- 
thing about it till she is under my own 
roof: she has tender spirits, and I would 
not have her hurried.*' Lord Enville 
highly approved of this precaution : and , 
these two Machiavelian fathers, having 
thus concerted the sacrifice of the hap- 
piness and the property of their children, 
returned with lightened hearts, gay faces, 
and easy consciences, to mij^ with their 
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fellow creatures, and to assert and urge 
their claim to the distinction of "ho- 
nourable men.'* — Could they have dared 
to make such a claini« had they called 
•• things by their right names?" 

Mr. Fitzosborn, in a few words, in- 
formed Caroline that he should expect 
her to remove to his house the following 
evening; and Caroline, disgusted with 
^ every individual of the family she was 
now in, heard this notification rather 
with pleasure than with pain. She looked 
round for Edward, wishing to have com- 
municated to him the intended change 
in the place of her residence : forgetting, 
at the moment, that his sober habits had 
long withdrawn him from the gay scene 
before her. Recollecting that he was 
no longer present, she said to herself, 
" Let me imitate what I so much ap- 
prove ; nor be led by mere example and 
habit, to the waste of time that will re- 
turn no more." With this reflection she 
withdrew to her own apaitmentv and 
M'hen there, was at no loss for such em- 
ployment as called forth at puce the 
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^x^rcise of her faculties and the (feelings 
of her heart. The tumult below died 
away, by degrees, into silence; and at 
length the disorderly household sunk to 
rest. 

The next morning, at breakfast^ she 
announced her intended departure, in- 
telligence which seemed very little to 
affect any of her hearers. Lord and Lady 
Enville believed, that while she seemed 
to escape, she was in fact only drawing 
the net closer round her. Mr. Pynsynt 
was oiFended by her conduct the night 
before, and sat apart in all the dignity 
of sulky silence: and the young ladies, 
however they M'ere ready to profit by 
the bounty or good humour of Caroline, 
so little resembled her in her pursuits or. 
disposition, that they had hardly an oc- 
cupation in common ; and there m as 
scarcely a word in the English language 
^vhich they used in the same sense. At 
dinner the scene M'as something changed. 
Lord and Lady Enville spoke much of 
their regret to part with her, even for 
^0 short a time ; and Mr. Pynsynt, with 
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a kind of proud humility, entreated her ' 
to forgive any unintentional oifence 
%vhiGh he might have committed. Ca- 
roline returned little answer to either: 
the day had seemed to her uncommonly- 
long, and she rejoiced to see the Carriage 
arrive which was to carry her * from a 
family which had sunk so low in her 
estimation. Not. one pitying ^wrd had' 
she heird for the follies or the sufferings 
of poor Charles; nor could she gain the 
least information as to what was become 
of him, or what were his prospects'. In 
answer to her inquiries on this head, 
Miss Pynsyut could tell her only, that 
*' mamma said all would be settled very 
well,, she had no doubt; and Charles 
having smarted a little, as to be sure he 
well deserved, would be wiser for the 
future." 

«* Good bye," and " farewell," and 
*' we will come and see how yoij go on 
with that boar of a step-mother," were 
the parting regrets of the family whose 
•* hearts were to be broken" by the ab- 
sence of Carolines of that Caroline, 
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<' who was a jewel that would dignify the 
diadem of a prince." 

Caroline was too much occupied vith 
the past, and had too fearful an antici- 
pation of the future, to give a thought 
to what was passing before her at the 
present moment; but she was recalled 
to her full attention, when upon making 
her acknowledgments to Lady Enville 
for all her past kindness and indulgence, 
Lady Enville, embracing her, said, '' Say 
no niore of that, my dear ; you will soon 
have it in your power to prove. your 
sense of my matwnal affection ; and I 
have no doubt but that I shall be as 
well satisfied with you as a daughter, 
as I have always been as a niece/' 
The look of astonishment and dismay 
with which Caroline heard these words, 
was not lost upon Lady Enville; but, 
patting her cheek, " Oh you little 
rouge," said she, ^^ do you think to run 
^way with the hearts of both, my sons 
without any return? No, no, Pynsynt 
must reap the. harvest that Charles has 
lost." ** I protest, n>adam*^'' said Caro^ 
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line. — " Come, come, no protestations,'* 
interrupted Lady Enville. ** Like a true 
woman I have perhaps suffered my 
tongue to outrun my discretion ; but I 
see no reason why an event that will 
niake us all so happy, should be buried 
in silence: and do you think I should 
have parted with you so easily if I had 
not trusted to Pynsynt*s influence to 
bring you back?" ** I really do not un- 
di^rstand you, madam," said Caroline, 
very gravely, and M'ith a dignity, that 
awed Lady Enville. *' I wish you good 
evening.** Lady Enville attempted a 
laugh. ** Good night, my little tragedy 
queen 1 there is a time for all things ; and 
there will be a time for confession^ with 
all your reserve and decor un\.'* 

Caroline,angryaudconfounded,stepped 
into the carriage ; nor, during her short 
drive, had she a single thought that was 
not given to what had just passed be- 
tween Lady Enville and herselfl She 
entertained no doubt but that it was the 
intention of the Envilles that she should 
mirry Mr. Pynsynt, and she thought 
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with painful apprehension on the proba- 
bility that such a design would not en- 
counter from her father the same oppo* 
sition which he had declared to her 
union with Charles. If so, it was not 
the moral character of the husband that 
could make any part of his considera- 
tion ; for Mr. Pynsynt was still more 
objectionable in this point of view than 
Charles. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

On her arrival in Sackville Street, Carcx- 
line was received by Mrs. Fitzosborn 
with a kind of sulky civility ; which the 
vulgarity of her manners made the more 
revolting. ^ / 

*' I shall be very glad if I can make 
you comfortable. Miss Fitzosborn," said 
she ; " but really 'a fine lady, who has 
been living in Grosvenor Square so many 
years, can hardly expect all the accom- 
modations which she has been used to, 
in so small a house as this. I never 
thought of any addition tp our family, 
or we should have had a larger : and a 
larger we will have next winter, I am 
resolved ; for it will be but fair, with 
your large fortune. Miss Fitzosborn, that 
you should contribute your s^are ; and 
Mr. Fitzosborn tells me that he is sure 
you will be willing to do sa'' ^' I sl^ll 
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be very happy, madam," replied Caro- 
line, ** to contribute every thing in my 
power to the gratification either of my 
father or yourself/' Oh; as to power, 
you have power enough ; and take my 
advice, and keep it in your own hands. 
Don't do as I did, throw it all away be- 
fore you well knew how to use it. Pray, 
%hat did you pay those Envilles for 
yotir board ?" " Three hundred pounds, 
madam," replied Caroline. *' And little 
Enough too, as dear as every thing is, 
and these nasty taxes ; and I understand 
you have two servants. To hie sure they 
i6\xld not want it; and, besides, therd 
Was no occasion that thy should get 
any thing by you ; but ho doubt you 
would wish that'Mr.'Fitzosborn should 
benefit by your fortune, of which it wa^ 
hard that he had ho share. I am sure 
that I think five Imiidred pounds would 
not be a bit loo much for you to give 
here, and I hope you think so tdff}*^ 
^* We will leave all these things to be 
settled by my father, if you please, 
madalm,'' said Caroline* ** Settled by 
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your father, child !" replied Mrs. Fitz- 
osborii : *' then I am sure I shall nevci 
be a guinea the better. Do you not 
know that hewoi^ld eat and drink gold? 
If you don't look about you, he will not 
leave you a shilling. No, Miss Fitz- 
osborn, your best way will be to make 
me your friend. Propose to your father 
to give a very handsome sum for your 
board ; suppose it is more than five hun- 
dred pounds ; and insist upon paying it 
yourself to me ; and then you and I 
can settle what will be reasonable for me 
to keep, and I can return you the over- 
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/|)lus. It will be your only way. If you 
once let Mr. Fitzosborn have the finger- 
ino" of your rents, you will find that 
they will all stick to his fingers. Don't 
1 know him ?*' 

Caroline, as she listened to tbis low- 
minded and low- worded harangue, could 
not help confessing that there is a charm 
in^ood-breeding that can throw a de- 
gree of shade over even the revolting 
forms of avarice and selfishness. The 
designs that the Envilles bad upon her 
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property were not very dissimilar from 
diose of Mrs. Fitzosborn ; yet the coarse- 
ness with which they were avowed by 
the latter, made her look back with some 
little regret on the mansion which she 
had left ; inhere, though there was not 
more virtue in the heart, there was more 
politeness on the tongue. Thus are we 
governed by sounds, thought Caroline : 
our nerves, rather than our principles^ 
are offended : and hence the advan- 
tage of calling ^* things liy their right 
names/' 

Mrs. Fitzosbom's evening engage- 
ments soon gave Caroline an opportunity 
of withdrawing to her own apartment, 
9nd afforded her leisure to ruminate on 
the change of her situation. 

There was an indistinct. suspicion ancf 
4read that hung upon her mind, that she 
could neither account for nor shake off. 
Slie thought \hat.ahe had ifb difficulty 
in uuderstanding the designs of^he 
Envilles or of Mrs. Fitzosborn, and she 
felt that she was equal to disappointing 
them both, whatever they might be. 
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tier £itl>er*s plans were not so clear; 
and her means of opposing theniy if 
contrary to her molinttions, much more 
^ificult* She xsould not endure the 
ithought that > ske had to gu^^ •against a 
pairent'S attacks upon h^*. property; yet 
did it perpetually cecur, and brought 
^ith it, to her apprehension, so noanjr 
painful saciificea and adverse duties^ as 
to confound her powers of reasonings 
aAd to oppress rber heart. These medi* 
tatjonsy though they did not prevent her 
from retiring to bed at a reasonable hour, 
kept her wakefalr long/ after the late* one, 
which cousignedi the rest of t^ house- 
hold to repose, and: rdusedher long be- 
fore any one> else was stirring; As soon 
as she could qait{her> own room with any 
hopes of folding aceomttiodation else- 
where, she went down into the room 
wJberB she had undeiistood that breakfast 
was tisu^ly served ; and \¥here she had 
obaftrved, the night before^ there was the 
only appe^irance of books that the house 
afforded. There she took up a new pub» 
lication, with which she enfdeavoured to 
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engage her mind till Mrs. Fitz^bom 
should appear. 

With those, however, who call ** things 
by thrir light names,'* the morning was 
gone before she had any hitei'riiption tO' 
her studies ; sfwd they were at last brok6 
in upon, not by Mrs« Fitios^botn, but foy 
her father. He saluted her, and wel- 
comed her to his house, and apologized 
that it was not in his power to be at 
home to i»eoeive her the evening befbre. 
He told her that Mrs. Fltzdsbom u^saally 
breakfasted in her own apartment, as he 
did in his dressing-room ; but that if it 
would be agreeable to her, he would 
from henceforth bres^fast with her. ** I 
Itnow that you .are an eirly ristr,'* said 
he: '^ lam not late: and by meeting at 
breakfast we shall sdcure a little com- 
fortable confidential chat every day, 
which otherwise it would be difficult to 
get in the whole course of it." Caro- 
line most readily assented to this pro- 
posal. It was her fir^t wish to become 
acquainted with her father*s real cha- 
racter and disposition ; and she flattered 
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herself that she* might* by hercondacfc 
towards him, so conciliate hifn* as ta 
awaken in his breast a real affection for 
her; if, as she mu^h feared, it tJidnot 
at present exist. . Caroline had* bow* 
ever, yet to learn in bow many waya 
the love of self was indicative of, •' pe- 
rilous times." r 

The fatlier and the daughter beings 
seated at t^e hreakfa^ tablf> ^Vl tope/* 
said Mr. Fitzosborn, /^ that Mrs* Fitnos* 
born received you well last night? I 
assure you she has very good dt^posi^ 
tioas towards you, which it riiust be 
your business to cultivate. The faulti^ 
m her manners you must endeavour t^ 
overlook." Caroline, replied, that she 
had no doubt bpt that they should do 
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very well together; and added, that 
there should he nothing wanting on her 
own part to produce so desirable an effect. 
** With all your efforts," replied Mr* 
Fitzosborn, " you might probably find 
the task an irksome one: and it must 
be confessed, that, with all Mrs. Fitzos* 
horn's good (qualities, she; wants the 
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graces most miserably; arid fhis want 
must be particularly conspicuous to you^ 
who have been accustomed to live, since 
you can be said to have lived at all, with 
people of such good taste and elegant 
manners as the Envilles/' Caroline had 
never heard her father talk of the good 
qualities of Mrsl. Fitzosborn before ; nor 
ivas he in the habit of saying civil things 
of the Envilles* ^ She wondered to find 
him in so complimentary a humour* 
She smiled : ** There might be. compel - 
nations for this good taste and those 
elegant manners/' said she, ^* that 
would make me very willing to fongo 
them." *' Oh, no doubt," replied Mr. 
Fitzosborn ; ^* but I fear we must not 
look for these compensations in Mr^. 
Fitzosborn : and when so much ton is 
united with so much goodness as the En* 
villes possess, it must be highly desirably 
for a woman like my Caroline to become 
one of so charming a family/' Caroline 
started ; but instantly hoping that her 
fears might run before the truth, she saic?, 
*' I had no reason to complain while I re*. 
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mained in Lord Enville's house; and 
now you have withdrawn me from it^ I 
dare say I shall have every reason to be 
satisfied *^idi my homc/^ ^ I don't talk 
6f a temporary residence," said Mr» Fitz* 
osborn, *^ I allude to you becotfiing a 
member of the family, — a daughter of the 
bouse/' •* I understood ^'* returned Care-- 
line, ** that you wholly disapprov^ed of 
any sueb oMiiexion.** " What t with that 
spendthrift Charles? to be sure I dld^ 
and I do. We are not tdlking of him : 
no, my dearCaitoline, I am h^ppy to say 
it \i by the means of Mr. Pytfsyht that 
txi^ families^ ali^ady on^ in their tastes 
and their affections, will be indissol-ubly 
united by the sacred bond bf m^tri- 
mouy. L congratulate you on tl)fe con- 
quest you* have made, ahd the pros* 
pects before you/' ** You make liie 
smile,sir," said CarbHliei " when ytyxi talk 
of my conquests: never was there a 
^damsel more neglected than I was by 
Mr. Pynsyntv before my visit to Hen- 
hurst ; and I fear, that whatever are my 
prospects in life, he will not contribute 
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to brighten them/' ** The fear is vain, 
I assure you;" replied Mr. Fitzosbom: 
'* whatyoii took for neglect, was merely 
generosity to that worthless fellow 
Charles. He was resolved not: to stand 
in his way; andr could nott.teit be eon- 
sdous^ that if he had come forward ever 
so lit tie/ ' C barles could have nothing 
to hope : that ohstaolo removed^ his love 
has burst forth ; and T come ambassador 
from him^ and Lord EwviUe/ to lay his 
heart, his pecson, and liisfoflanei atyour 
:fefit** ^f :Frwm me/Vsaid Caroline,: with 
jdignity; ^* Charles' never-had any thing to 
:Im>p&; \n6t do I believe that he ever exir 
tertaicedi wishes or hopes Iwith .respect to 
me : >bnt I.nhust say, that notwithstand- 
ing •Mn Pynsynt's. generosity y'^smd his 
consciousness, were I eompeilcd to choose 
between the brothers, 1 should not hesi- 
tate to prefer Charles.*' . *^ -Poo, • non- 
sense," said. Mr..Fitzosborn; ** reserve 
all this pretty disdain and seil^conse- 
quence for Mr. Pynsynt. It will give a 
poignancy to the isloying sweets of love- 
making upon sure grounds ; but speak 
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honestly to your father : there is no rea- 
son to deny to him that you think, with 
all the fashionable female world, that 
Mr. Pynsynt is the greatest ornament 
of it; orthat you feel as every female, 
-Avhether fashionable op not, ontist feel on 
the offer of a coronet." ^* Ijsee you are 
rallying me," sai<] Caroline ; " and that 
you give as little cfedit as Ido myself to 
Mr. Pynsynt's passion, or his attrac- 
tions." "Upon, iny word you were 
never ino9*e mistaken," repliecj Mn ITiti- 
csborn ; *' I am most profouhdly serit)us; 
nor can I entertain a doiibt but that ybii 
are as well pleased as' myself with this 
change in the family politics i this substi- 
tution of the elder for the younger 
brother." ** Substitution of the elder 
for the younger brother F* cried Caro- 
line. *' What! am I ft the disposal of 
Lord Enville? Does it depend upon 
him to say who I shall make my compa- 
nion for life?. My dear father, forgive 
me; who is it that fills your mind with 
^uch unfounded notions ? What have I 
to do:with either: of the brothers? I 
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should be miserable to be the wife of 
either. Whatever may be Lord Enville's 
views, we have nothing to do with them. 
If Mr. Pynsyut must be est^bHshed by 
the means of a wife, there are others of 
higher rank, and larger, fortunes than I 
can pretend to, that will answer the 
purpose much better. But this is no 
concern of mine. He h^^ nothing to 
offer that can please my fancy, tempt my 
ambitian, or gratify my feelings : and my 
tastej my principles, land my hearty 
equally reject him.'* " Caroline,*' said 
Mt. Fitzosbbrn, solemnly; *' yoil mtist 
marry Mr. Pynsynt/' ** Must! my dear 
father?" said Caroline; •'from whence 
arises the necessity?" •* Would you see 
your father in a jail ?*' "What can you 
mean, sir?" said Caroline, shuddering; 
*' What connexion can there be between 
so deplorable an event and my marriage 
with Mr. Pyn&ynt ?" ** With your not 
marrying Mr. Pynsynt and such an 
event there is a very intimate^ and in- 
deed at) indissoluble connexion," 
The light now Woke in upon Caro* 
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line ; and strengthening lierself to sup- 
,port the evil ^vhich she saw herself 
called upon to suffer ; *' I understand 
you, sir,", said she^ " and will spare you 
the pain of any farther explanation : 
what was the price at which I was to 
have been sold to Lord Enville ?'* "My 
dear Caroline/' said Mr. Fitzo&born^ 
" what $ti;apge words you use ! Sold 1 
Who would . have sqld you ? JfrangC' 
merits there must be in all fan^ily trans- 
actions* If you knewmore of the world 
you would understand this. Nor can a 
coronet he* had for nothing:, nor are 
-such. charms and i^uch virtues as your's 
an every day prize* Lord Enville knows 
this, and Mr. Pynsyntj^e/<f it; and it is 
these coQsiderations that have induced 
them to abate a certain part of your for- 
:tune. That cectain part is necessary to 
me^ if I am to continue to live as I do: 
and could I suppose. for a moment that 
your would object to such a disposal of a 
p^rt of your wealth r you, who have al- 
ways been so affectionate a child? All 
ti)e advantages of the bargain, yoq see, 
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are on our side ; you are established in 
the world at less cost than we could 
have hoped for ; and the surplus of your 
property rcfmains in your own family 
instead of the whole being alienated. 
But what is there in this like being sold? 
I should rather say that you were given 
away." " Fbrgive me," said Caroline, 
with an anguish of spirit that she had 
never before felt, and for the bitterness of 
which she could scarcely account to her- 
self: *• forgive me, if I am incapable of 
understanding these nice distinctions. I 
would use no words that can offend you ; 
but I am accustomed to use such as, to 
my apprehension, best explain my mean- 
ing* I wish'to be dealt with in the same 
manner. May I ask, what is the amount 
of the sum necessary to ypur— — a<Jcom- 
modation?" added she, hesitatingly. 
" Whatever it is," replied Mr. Fitzosborn, 
sullenly, ** it matters not; for, except in 
the case of your marrying Mr. Pynsynt, 
I can assure you I am not such a wretch 
as to take it." " If, my dear sir," said 
Caroline^ gently pressing his hand ; " if 
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we might speak in direct terms, \vc 
should be less apt to mistake each other> 
or to deceive ourselves ; less in danger 
of being led away by false delicacy, or 
false generosity. Do allow me, without 
offence, to state the case in such words 
as will best convey to you. my sense of 
it. If I am wrong, you will correct me*'* 
** Is it of Edward," said Mr. Fitzosborn, 
sarcastically, " that you learn to speak 
so like a laM^yer? that at eighteen you 
insist upon understanding all you utter ? 
But go on/' Mr. Fitzosborn had, how- 
ever, for a moment rendered it impossi- 
ble for Caroline to obey him : the blood 
rushed from her heart to her cheek, and 
retreated thither again as hastily, before 
she could command her voice sufficiently 
tp say, " It appears to me that you de- 
signed to have appropriated a certain 
part of my property to your own use, in 
consideration of having secured to me 
what you imagined I should esteem a 
much superior advantage; in a word, 
that you had made for me a good pur* 
chase. If, in my opinion, the relative 
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value of the articles to be exchanged had 
coinciiied with your's, my dear sir, your 
conclusion would have been just. Un- 
fortunately it differs so widely, that I 
would give double the sum, whatever it 
is« that was to have purchased me a co* 
ronet, to avoid receiving it from the hand 
that now offers it. But there are other 
advantages more than equivalent to my 
whole fortune: that of making you, my 
dear father, easy, ranks the highest: name 
the sum that will make you so, and it 
shall be your's." ** What ! and leave 
you unestablished ? What will the world 
say if I pillage my daughter, and do not 
secure her a rank aud station in life which 
is so justly her due?'* *' What has- the 
world to dct with any transactions be- 
tween.you and me, my dear sir,*' replied 
Caroline; " if you have wants, it is a 
daughter who ought to supply them. An 
establishment ! rank and station in life 1 
these are words that convey to my mind 
no distinct meaning, and therefore can 
have no attraction for me. When I 
marry, it shall be with the prospect of 
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such an income as will be competent to 
afford me those conveniences of life to 
M'bich I have been accustomed. Beyond 
this, I have no conception of any selfish 
gratification from the accumulation of 
thousands ; and 1 should certainly con- 
sider such wealth more as a trust than 
as a possession."- " All this is very^good, 
my dear/' said Mr. Fitzosborn ; *' but it 
is also very young. It was so that I and 
your mother talked when we were in love: 
but, as yon are not in love, 1 would ad- 
vise you to be a little more rational, and 
take warning from what you know was 
the consequence of our folly. I tell you 
that there^ is no living in this world 
without money, and a great deal of 
money too. Could any thing short of 
this conviction have made me (he hus- 
band of the present Mrs. Fitzosborn? 
To marry to poverty is not only folly, 
but degradation. Have you never heard 
of the miserable way in which the mo- 
ther and sisters of Edward live?" ** Yes, 
I have heard of it," said Caroline, with 
emphasis. •'Well, should you like to 
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live as thi?y'd\)7 I am ^ure that I never 
ihink f:)f therir without equkl compasston 
for their n^isery, knd indrgtiatioti at that 
strange brother of mine. If you value 
his favour, Caroline, if you value mine, 
you will never thitik of connecting your- 
self witH a poor man.'* " I do not think/' 
said 'C!ar6lirfe,'^bfushing, " of connecting 
nivself wrth any man. Such considera- 
tions are far ftom the present purpose. 
'Will tou be Sb fcmd as to inform me 
'what is the !5utn that you wisfh to have?" 
*^* t)(?ii'se take me if I can prevail with 
myself to pillage you thus ? Dear Caro- 
line, think better of your own interests; 
accept the offer that is made you ; and 
make us all the happiest family in town;" 
Caroline felt a degree of indignation 
arise in her breast, which hurt the deli- 
cacy of her filial feelings : but, repressing 
the involuntary sensation, she replied, 
" I entreat you, sir, urge me no farther 
on that subject : my resolution is deii- 
tiltive: and if you would accept assist- 
ance frbrti me on atiy terms, surely you 
will prefer those which are the easiest to 
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me.'* *' Wli}', to be sure, it is more in 
the sound of the thing than any thing 
else," replied Mr. Fitzosborn. ** In the 
natural order of things, the whole of 
your fortune, in right of your mother, 
ought to have passed into my hands-; 
that it did not, was the whim of ro- 
mance. The little thai I now want is 
less than what, in that case, I should 
probably have found it prudent to have 
appropriated to the settling my affairs ; 
so that you will still be better off than 
you might have been ; nay, rich, with all 
your little economical ways and your 
moderate desires; so that I do not know 
why I should scruple. But the trans- 
action may be known, and not the cir- 
cumstances which led to it ; and then it 
may be mistaken^ and imputations may 
attach to me that no man of honour can 
bear ; and I can hardly hope that Lord 
Enville, stung as he will be by the dis- 
appointment of his hopes, will spare me." 
*' Oh, my dear sir," said Caroline, " do 
not let us puzzle ourselves with all these 
possibilities, and suggestions that are 
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nothing to the purpose. If what we do 
is rights why should we look farther? 
Why should we care what ilUinformed 
or ill-intentioned people may say?" 
'' Caroline/', replied Mr. Fitzosborn, 
*^ this disregard to character is a very 
dangerous principle. Reputation is the 
best guard to virtue. When we have 
lost the one, the other is seldom pre* 
served* This is a maxim that ought 
more especially to be held sacred by a 
woman; but it is not' to be despised by a 
man. The transfer that is proposed by 
you is not only expedient, but laudable ; 
and as your interest and mine must be 
the same, equally right in both parties : 
but perhaps this may not be quite so 
plain to the. world at large. If I do 
accept your offer, it must be upon the 
condition of inviolable secrecy ou your 
side.'* " My dear father," said CaToline, 
*' do you think I should ever mention 
such a transaction to any creature?" 
" No, no ; 4iot voluntarily, and unques- 
tipuedy mention it. I am sure your own 
prudence would prevent you; for why 
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^ unnecdssirik^ iessfen*ydurs'*lf iti the eyes 
of the: worlds where you are toiisidered 
bs being worth more Ihftii thirty thousand 
poiinds ?' lulo not think you snch a sim- 
pleton. But you must be upon your 
guafrd ; you hiwifet be prepared with some 
plausible 'Si'ory Vnat M'ill satisfy Lord 
£iiville: you must persuade 4iii^ that 
by being obliged to breaks the engage- 
nent'I had entered into with him*, I am 
an equal sufferer with himself. In short, 
you must pass for a little obstinate gipsy, 
who would attend neither to her own 
interest nor tl>e interest of her father/* 
** Would this be quite consistent with 
the regard for character that you incul- 
cated just nowT* said CaroKne. " Oh, 
this is a trifle," replied Mr. Pjtzosborn. 
** Who thinks the worse of a woman for 
folldwing her own incHiiationsf, and keep- 
ing all the power in her orwn hands?'' — 
*' If sUidh- Were the motiVes of n\y con- 
ducty*' returned Caroline, ** my being de- 
termined by them wouldj in this ca^, in- 
volve a breach of duty tjohiy 'parent,' and 
manifest bbtlt folly and selfishness ; -none 
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of \vlii^-h appear toi),ie trifles in th? cha- 
racter ev^u.of a womau/' *' W^ll, well, 
tell tjie $tqry your own way; only let.it 
be such an one as w^ill eiFectuaUy s^rreeu 
me ixom allsuspicion a$.to tliQ real truth 
of the matt<^r/* ^ '* t can p^omis^ you^^ 
sir, the mo^t. Q^stin^te axxd ftot ;o be 
s^l^^jLi ^ilencci!' s^9,n\ Caroline : *' fafjt^ef, 
I, hope yon will fcfr^ve.n^^ if I do. not 
^^?g^ for-" *' Truly, ^j|ii;s^ CaroH^iie," 
said Mr. Fitzosborn, " I thi^l?: Uie roost 
'JSi^ veraciity need ?iot Jl)e s^tai;t^ed with, 
imputing Mnjjersya,d9,b\eneai to yonx U* 
%.slii|>»j Wh*t single.pQint. have yoi},cQn- 
reded to m^ in tl^e. whole, course o^ this 
long couvej:|ation?" '* Indeed," returned 
Caroline, ** 1 have yie^klcd all jhat was in 
mjy poAver tp yield; an^ 9,^,. I bope, that 
is necessary, either ,to your charactei; or 
your happiness.*' " ^^^y? chjlfl, it is not 
for my own sake that I shall encroach 
upon your thousands. It is the love of 
justice that induces me to accept the as- 
sistance you offer me? Ten thousand 
pounds^ though in fact no great sujn, is 
considerable to people of a certain de- 
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scription ; alid upon my honour I have 
too much feeling to bear the thoughts of 
distressing honest tradesmen^ who work 
hard for their living." 

It was wrth an effort that almost 
amounted to suffocation, that Caroline 
was enabled to repress the exclamation 
of surprise that these words occasioned. 
Her consternation and dismay were but 
too visible to her father ; but, carefully 
avoiding any retaark on them, he went 
on : — ^^ From ah income of better than 
fifteen hundred pounds per annum, a 
young woman, having no lioase or 
establishment, cannot feel afiy depriva- 
tion by the diminution of five hundred 
pounds a year. If she have any pru- 
dence she would not touch a single 
penny of it. A thousand pounds a year 
ought to be amply sufficient for all her 
wants while she remains unmarried ; and 
she would thus have the pleasure of 
making her hand a more worthy present 
for the man she loved. This, my dear 
Caroline, is a pleasure that no considera- 
tion for others would have induced me 
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to rob you of, did I not consider this 
paltry thousand pounds per annum as 
not a tenth part of your wealth. The 
ttenhurst estate will infallibly be yours. 
That ring is the gage of its being so* 
And when you have that, you may gra- 
tify your taste for marrying a poor man, 
without much imputation on your pru- 
dence.** 

Caroline's various emotions On this 
speech of her father*s, the confusion of 
ideas that such a gro;ss misapplication of 
words occasioned her, and the bitter re- 
flections that the whole of this conver- 
sation had given rise to, made her for 
some moments wholly unable to reply 
to it. His last words had most particu- 
larly affected her ; though the emotion 
which they had occasioned was of a 
kind that she could not have described, 
and which she did not understand. She 
remained silent so long, that Mr. Fitz- 
osborn, alarmed by the symptoms of 
dissatisfaction that appeared in her coun- 
tenance, said, *' What is the matter 
with yau, Caroline ? are you not well ?'* 
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*' I acknowledge myself something sur- 
prised/* returned Caroline^ **at the larger 
ness of the sum which you have n^m^d • 
and I confess I am so far sojry for it, ai^l 
fear the alienation of it may in soiT^e cjLen 
gree disappointtheexpectation,3th4t Mrs. 
Fitzo&born mentioned to me last night^Y 
** How &Q? what expectations did she 
manifest?^' ** That I should pay five 
hundred pounds a year for my board,'' 
yeturned Caroline. ** Harpy !" .said Mr. 
Fitzoshom. "But if it were to b^ sq, 
jmy Caroline, there .would still be. an- 
other five hundred pounds left for your 
private purse ; and I have heard you say 
that you do not spend two, hundred." 
•' Not on myself," said Caroline. *' And 
surely, my dear little Lady Boujitiful. 
three hundred pounds a year are ample 
for all the purposes of benevolence/' It 
falls short, thought Caroline, of the de- 
mands of extravagance. •' Bui/' re- 
turned she, ** I have really no such sum 
to bestow." ** Nor need you. Yet, 
when your servants^' wages are paid, and 
you have allotted a certain sum for 5uch 
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presents and attentions as are indispensa- 
ble, there will still bb such a suq>lus on 
your income, as may well satisfy your 
passion for indiscriminate charity/' 
*' There will be no surplus at all/* said 
Caroline. *' You mentioned, my dear 
father, just now, the distresses of Mrs. 
Edward Fitzosbom: I have already ap-* 
propriajted three hundred pounds of my 
income to her. I have given my word 
that it shall be- continued to her/* 
" Three hundred pounds a year to Mrs.. 
Edward Fitzosborn !*' exclaimed Mr. 
Fitzosborn. " Was there ever such 
folly? Why, child, were you mad ? or 
had you lost all power of calcuiatioft ?" 
** It is plain," returned Caroline, ^^ that 
I did not take into my calculation all 
that I ought to have done: but the* 
thing is done; nor can it be recalled. 
Of the seven hundred pounds ayear that 
remain to nie of my property, it is for 
ycUj sir, to say what part you require for- 
the maintenance of me and my servants;, 
and for me so to regulate my expenses^ as 
not to exceed what may be left tb my. 

k5 
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disposal/' " This is a very foolish affair 
iDdeed, Caroline,*' said Mr. Fitzosborn, 
peevishly. * * This comes of making girls^ 
of eighteen mistresses of themselves. I 
wonder at your courage in having dis*- 
posed of so large a share of your property 
without my consent. You see what in- 
conveniences you bring upon yourself by 
such self-willedness ; nor will the mischief 
stop here. If this matter comes to the 
knowledge of your uncle, adieu to all 
our hopes of the Henhurst estate. He 
will as soon leave it to a beggar as to one 
who has taken upon herself to relieve the 
distresses of those whom he had con- 
signed to perpetual poverty. Some means 
must be found to stop the mouths of 
those silly Fitzosborns, who will be talk- 
ing of your bounty, and call it gratitude,, 
and so ruin you. The dense take me if 
I were ever more vexed at a thing in my 
Kfe!" ** I do not fear any evil conse- 
quences from what I have done," re- 
turned Caroline^ '^ and if any should 
occur, they will be wholly to myself. I 
hope, therefore, sir> that you will not 
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suffer this mitter to rest upon your mind, 
any farther than as it may influence your 
decision as to the other parts of my pro^ 
pcrty." *' The evil consequences wholly 
to yourself indeed i" said Mr. Fitzosborn. 
'* Is there not an immediate evil conse- 
quence that affects others ? In .the state 
of indigence to which you have reduced 
yourself, do you think that I can consent 
that Mrs. Fitzosborn shall realize her 
projects of advantage at your expense? 
And shall not I then be the victim of 
her ill-humour?'' 

Caroline could not help wondering at 
the quick-sighted ness of selfishness^ and 
the cold-hearted ness of avarice. 

** I beg/* returned she, "that this 
may not be the case: I can live very hap- 
pily upon two hundred pounds a year. I 
desire that you will permit me to pay 
Mrs. Fitzosborn the five hundred pounds 
on which she has set Ker heart; all then 
n)ay be peace and harmony, as far as my 
residi^nce in this house is concerned: and 
I can faithfully premise you that 1 will 
not trouble it by any regrets of my own.'* 
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•* I believe it had best be ^s* returned 
Mr. Fitanssbom, carelessly. " My lawyer 

^ sliall be here to-morrow morning, when 
every thing necessary to the trans/er 
that we have agreed upon may be com* 
pleted ; and ere long the Henhurst estate 
will make all up to you again." 

' Thus ended this memorable conversa- 
tion ; Mr. Fitzosborn^ as he said the last 

' words, sauntering out of the room, and 
leaving Caroline at a loss to know whe- 
ther the sacrifice of one third of her for- 
tune, and the alienation of another third, 
bad conferred an obligation, or had ex- 
cited the smallest feeling of gratitude. 
She had heard the most gross misappli- 
cation of words> and she felt herself the 
victim of the most lavish extravagance 
and the most flint-hearted selfishness; 
while the person who thus spoke, and 
thus acted, seemed unconscious that his 
arguments were inconclusive, or <hfs con- 
duct reprehensible. Caroline could- iiot? 
understand this: noi^ would she haV6 
understood it better, had she been ptlvy 
to all that passed i* tfeoc minAiJot'lier 
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father. So accustomed was he to call 
** things by wrong names,'* and so little 
did he attend to the motives for his . 
actiO'nS) thai lie believed unfeignedly 
that his expenses were no more than ive- 
cessary; that in offering his dauglvter a 
coronet he bad fulfilled the part of a 
good father; that by inculcating false^ 
hood and' cold-heartedness, he was teach^' 
ing her prudence and a know-ledge of the 
world; that in robbing her of her for- 
tune he was taking no more than his 
due ; and> finally, that she could suffer 
no real injury, as she would infallibly 
inherit the Hcnhurst estate. On the 
whole, as he had secured the ten thou- 
sand pounds to himself, he was better 
pleased that Caroline had refused Mr. 
Pynsynt than if she had accepted him. 
By being still to be disposed of, fresh 
advantages might accrue to him in the 
dijjposal of her ; and in the contingents 
of futurity, events might arise which 
would give him cause to rejoice that 
Caroline was accountable only to himself 
for her conduct. The only particular 
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that now occupied his thoughts, was 
how to conceal from Lord Enville, and 
every other person, the diminution that 
had taken place in Caroline's fortune, 
with respect to the ten thousand pounds 
absolutely given to himself, and the 
lessening of her income from her bene* 
volence to Mris. Edward Fitzosborn. He 
flattered himself, that as he was sure of 
her unbroken silence on these tv^ points^ 
tlMtt this would not be difficult; and he 
left his bouse, to throw himself into his 
usual round of morning occupations, with 
as much .self«»complacency and lightness 
of heart, as if he had been performing 
the most diaintferei&ted actions. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Caroline withdrew to her chamber in 
a very different state of mind. She 
could not doubt but that the promptness 
with which she had yielded so large a 
part of her property was right. It was 
a parent who had required her assist- 
ance; and the assistance that she had 
given him was so far from being beyond 
what she could prudently spare from her 
own wants, that she considered herself 
as still affluent. In the plan that she 
had sketched for the expenditure of her 
income, she had considered that part of 
it which she had appropriated to the 
calls of benevolence, as a fountain from 
whence to draw her purest pleasures. 
The stream was now to be almost wholly 
directed to one object, and that object 
her father. But where was the corre- 
spondiDg joy that such an indulgence of 
the jfilial and benevolent feelings in one 
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seemed so imperionsly to call for? Poor 
Caroline knew it not; felt it not. All 
within was blank discomfort, or invo- 
luntary, but unaquiVocal condemnation. 
She durst not trust herself to embody in 
words the thoughts which the discovery 
she had made of her father's character 
gave rise to. She did not dare to^ call 
things as she knew them to be ; and she 
would willingly have relinquished her 
power of giving, to have escaped such a 
proof of her father's injustice and rapa- 
city. She turned from his maxims and 
principles with an abhorrence that terri-* 
iied her; and then again she meditated 
schemes the most impracticable^ how 
she should escape from the contagion of 
his example. But the turpitude of her 
father was not the only painful discovery 
that Caroline had made: she was con- 
scious of th^ sharpness of the pang which 
she bad felt on divesting herself of &o 
large a share of her property ; and with 
a heart as little mercenary as she Rnew 
her own to be, she could not be at -a 
loss t«>* account for what shehad/elt. 



"I have still suffigeHt for. njy.pwii 
gjr^tiQc;^ion//r^ai<| she,.. '* I. havept^ttpd 

\yh,pse ^^ke^^then, do I regret that I am 

Her h.e,a(J . ,JSji) nk \^'pop j]pr bosom- as she 
j^^ifl tjUe^.^Yford?': djifl. Jisk sj;>e closed ket 
^)(es jo,exg.Iude thVUglit> >yhicl^ was at 

that.mQrxiedUi hat^ftil lio hei?^ '/ Oh* Ed- 

'ill •.» ■•• /. • i*.'. 

wardl'.\crie(l sbe. ..But wftq bJ^?,.tQld 
me* thought' §h^,.. a little pecoverijcig.her 
coBDpQS.^re> that, \\;erj5j,L,(|itfteTj of the 
globe,- Edwardl would CQuijeiceud to 
^hAi[e it with nie ? Why should I regret 
ao,, affluence,, wJbicb* l^cl f retained, it 
is. but.^too probable I; should, ha^y^?, found 
YAluelej^s^;.^. . , ' 

. Th« traifl of ihqugbt. whjch . thesitj re;, 
flections gave bijth to, led her to ^be^ 
conviction that sh^ had no .ground to 
flatter herself that the kindness which 
Edward had always manifested toward? 
her, was marked jby that particular dis- 
tinction which would make him take 
any selfish interest in the diminution of 
her fortune. She saw in his manners. 
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towards her, frankness of disposition, 
friendships perhaps partiality, but not 
love. She scarcely knew whether there 
was admiration. He had never paid one 
compliment to her person; never, ex* 
cept when warmed by gratitude by her 
fevours to h?s family, had he been led 
or betrayed into a warm approbation of 
her sentiments. Nor could she recall to 
her mind a single symptom of jealousy, 
or even uneasiness, that the attentions 
of others of his sex to her had cvi^r dis- 
covered. He had, indeed, warmly ex- 
pressed his pleasure on being assured 
that she was indifferent to Charles Pyn- 
synt ; ' but she could too easily trace this 
feeling back to a general principle of be- 
nevolence, to be able, by any self-flat- 
tery, to place it to the account of any 
particular interest. Iti all that he did or 
said with respect to herself, he appeared 
unactuated by hope or fear ; and she re- 
membered with pain, that it was not till 
Charles had so unequivocally proved 
himself unworthy of her, that he had 
seemed to feel even a wish to ascertain 
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the truth of any connexion between 
them. It was impossible to escape from 
the conclusion that these reflections 
forced upon her 5 and Caroline found, in 
one and the same moment^ that her heart 
was no longer in her own possession; and 
that she had given it to a man who was 
probably indifferent to the gift. 

Shockedj grieved, and humih*ated, Ca- 
roline f6lt as if alone in the world. Poor, 
with reputed thousands; unprotected un- 
der the roof of a parent. Instead of a 
father, she had found an invader of her 
property J instead of the kindness of 
friendship, the machinations of selfish- 
ness ; and instead of having secured the 
heart of one favoured individual, the 
mortifying conviction that she had lost 
her own ! With this consciousness she 
lost also all the unreproved delight hi- 
therto attendant on her intercoure with 
Edward: she felt that she ought never to 
see him morej and yet not a single mo- 
ment passed in which she did not wish 
to see him. She had accustomed herself 
to look to him as the enlightener of her 



pathsj and th^jectUier of he,r opinions-. 
Kis better kiiQwlj^dge of the world, the 
strictness of his principles, and thestea-i 
diness of his coi^duct, had madQ her, 
from her first residence in London,, turn, 
to him for that assista;;iee which she was 

sensible she. pijust \vsint on her entrance. 

.  *  • * 

into Hfe, qind which §he would have^ 
looked for in vain from Lady Ejiyille, or 
from any of her family. Tbe decorum 
of civilized socjqty, the elcgs^ucfj of fa- 
shionable manoers,. sl^e. nviglit indeed 
have learnt from thenii had the benevo- 
lence of her dispgsiiioi^ and thq correct-, 
ness of her taste, left her in want of any 
such instruction : but the. j^trength of 
principle, wijth the tenderness of feeling, 
that dis^tinguishjEis the Christian) could 
not be taught by tliose who made not 
the priecepts of the Gospel the standard 

• « • * 

of their actions. That Edward did so, 
she well knew, and therefore §he had 
considered him as a casuist on whom she 
might safely rely. IJut could she now 
expose herself to a more intimate know- 
Jt'dge of his excellencies, when she suf- 
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fered so teirerely frorA what she the^v of 
them already? If Edward were not to 
be her friend, she had not one in the 
world-: and hoxv- fcrlbrn is tliat' being 
who ife friendless! Although Edward 
visited tier father, she knew that he waiJ 
iteldom included in his dinner parties; 
nor was her chance of seeing him att 
the • entertainments given by Mrs. 
Ptt:^08born much better than that of 
meeting him at dinner.. Mrs. Fifzosborn, 
constantly engaged from home, returned 
the civilities of her friemh by one or two 
crowded and magnificent assemblies in 
the course of the season. With the ex- 
ciBption of these meetings, the society to 
be met with iilher house did not extend 
beyond the hour that the law of fashion 
decreed as the instant bf separation for 
those who had dined together. CaroliniS 
could • no longer lyope to be a welcome 
visiter in Grosvenor Square ; nor would 
she have wished to be a frequent visiter 
thefeV'CouW she have supposed hersrelf 
u^lcome. As she wa§ scarcely emerged 
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from childhood, and as the three years 
previous to her attaining the epoch of 
her premature majority had been fully 
engaged with the masters which it had 
been thought necessary to accumulate 
to supply the deficiencies of her country 
education, she had had little leisure to 
familiarijse herself with any of the young 
people whom she was accustomed to see 
at Lord Enville's ; and in general their 
pleasures and ways of thinking were so 
dissimilar to her own, that she had found 
no attraction in their company. She vi- 
sited no where, but as a member of Lord 
Enville^s family; nor did she expect 
that, on her removal to Sackville Street, 
the intercourse with her present ac- 
quaintance would extend beyond an in- 
terchange of visiting cards; or that the 
new ones which she was likely to form 
would open to her a more intimate so- 
ciety. The particular associates of Mrs. 
Fitzdsborn, she was sure, could not be 
her's^; and of the mixed multitude of 
names which werd to be found in her 
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Visiting book, Caroline knew it was moat 
likely that she should not become ac- 
quainted with half a dozen of the persons 
to whom they belonged. 
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CViAP. XX. 

At the moment that Caroline was thus 
reviewing, with a heavy heart, the forlorn- 
ness of her situation; where acquaint- 
ance, did not secure society, or inter- 
course, friendship; she was told there was 
a gentleman below who wished to see 
her. She went down with no expectation 
of meeting a welcome visiter; she opened 
the door of the drawing-room, and found 
herself with Edward. 

"Dear Caroline!" 

'* Dear Edward !" was the involuntary 
and eager exclamation of both : but) Ca- 
roline felt herself blush so intolerably as 
the word^ escaped her, that Edward had 
taken her passive hand before she was 
aware of the liberty. 

**I protest," said Edward, laughing, " 1 
am as much rejoiced to see you again, as 
if we had not met these ten years; so 
sadly estranged from us all do yoii seem 
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by the change of your abode. We were 
a melancholy party in Grosvenor Square 
last night*" 

''Not on account of my absence/' 
said Caroline, with a melancholy smile. 

*' Oh! don't be so modestly incredu- 
lous,*' said Edward, ^* nor inquire too 
closely whether I have not adopted the 
royal style, when thatof the simple indi- 
vidual would have been nearer the truth. 
I am only bound to answer for myself; 
and I can say with the most perfect ve- 
racity, that it is the only unpleasant 
evening ths^t I have passed in that house 
these two years." 

Caroline again felt her Cjheek suffused 
with blushes. It seemed to her that 
Edward had penetrated the secret of 
her heart, and that he was resolved to 
absolve himself from the charge of in- 
sensibility. 

" But you do not tell me any thing 
ofChjirles?" said Caroline. 

" My dear cousin," cried Edward, 
looking earnestly at her, '' what is the 

VOL* I. L 
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matter ? Are you not well ? You speak 
dejectedly." 

*' Pray, if you do know any thing of 
Charles, tell me," said she. 

" It was one of the purposes of my 
visit/' returned he : '^ but shall I confess 
that the sight of you drove every thing 
elsp out of my head ? Those grave looks, 
however, will soon bring me to my re- 
collection.*' 

" What of Charles?" said Caroline. 

» 

*' AIjI my cousin,*' cried Edward^ 
while, as he looked earnestly on her, 
all traces of gaiety faded from his coun- 
tenance, '^ is this earnestness of inquiry 
consistent with the declaration that you 
so frankly made the other night ?'* 

''How should it be inconsistent ?" said 
Caroline. *' Can I not be solicitous for 
the good conduct or happiness of so 
near a relation, without having a personal 
interest in this solicitude ?*' 

** I beg pardon — the exhilaration of 
my spirits-*-my giddiness — my — I don't 
Hupw what^ makes me commit a thousand 
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blunders: but the truth is^ that matters 
are mended with Charles ; and a letter I 
received this morning has set my brain a 
'working in so agreeable a manner, that 
I scarcely know what I am about." 

'* But bow are matters mended with 
Charles V^ said Caroline. 

'* By having the play debt so arranged^ 
though I fear at the expense of all that 
was settled upon him, as. to leave no 
stain upon his honour, as it is called, and 
by having got an appointment through 
the interest of Lord Evelyn, which will 
carry him out in a few days to Indi% in 
a very eligible situation* But still more> 
as you will think, by the just regret for 
past errors, and the fervent resolutions 
against ^11 such evil for the future, that 
this awakening blow has produced. In- 
deed, he fibels so bitterly bis late folIy» 
ti)at I should' think him as pitiable as a 
n^^n cQuld b^, if his present sufferings 
werenot the gnarantee of his future hap- 
piness/' ** And are the family in Gros- 
venor Square satisfied with all this ?" 
askied.Carpline. V ^^» more than satis«» 

J- 2 
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fied,*' replied Edward: ** Lady Enville 
thinks it the luckiest stroke in the world; 
and gravely tells her daughters to observe 
how good conies out of evil ; then falls 
to castle building, and erects Charles 
into a governor-general at least : while 
Lord Enville remarks^ like a profound 
politician, that the ablest designs are 
often less successful than the caprices of 
fortune : and the young ladies declare 
that they* were never uneasy, for they 
were sure that Charles would never do 
any thing to make them ashamed of 
him." •* I am very glad of it," said Ca- 
Toline, in a tone of voice that shewed 
how far her thoughts were from the 
subject on which she spoke. " My dear 
cousin," said Edward, fervently, ^* what 
IS the matter? Why so grave? Why so 
sad ? If you put me upon asking ques- 
tions, I shall be very impertinent." 
•*-No, that you cannot be,*' said Caro- 
line; " but it is not in my power to tell 
you all that at this moment weighs upon 
xtiy mind, and I would not mislead you 
Vy any double dealing. In general I 
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may venture to say that my change of 
residence doe's not promise me an in- 
crease of happiness: but I say even 
thus much only to you, and you must 
not repeat if/' " Sacred is the confi- 
dence, however limited, that you repose 
in me," returned Edward ; •' but give me 
one smile, I pray, my sweet coz, and tell 
me that we shall meet this evening in 
Grosvenor Square/' ^* Indeed we shall 
not,' said Caroline. ^* Why then you 
will break half a score of hearts," said 
Edward; '* for be as unbelieving as you 
will, I heard of nothing but your per- 
fections last night, uncontroverted even 
by the fastidious criticism' of that admi* 
rable judge, of merit, Mr. Pynsynt him- 
self^ And Lady Enville declared she 
should call upon you by sunrise, aod run 
away with you for the whole day." ** I 
fancy I may have lost some of my at- 
tractions in her ladyship's eyes by this 
time," said Caroline. " And I can guess 
how you have lost them," said Edwards 
** I could have told these Machiavels as 
much last night; nor did I believe a 
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word of what I heard : yet give me the 
pleasure of hearing from your own mouth 
that you will never marry that puppy 
Pynsynt." •* I will never marry any 
body who I think a puppy/' returned 
Caroline, gravely. What was the pre- 
cise impulse from whence Caroline re-» 
turned so evasive an answer to a request 
that was neither offensive nor puzzling, 
it would, perhaps, be difficult to say. It 
is true that her spirits were low, and her 
heart oppressed ; and there was some* 
thing in the gaiety and ease Of Edward 
so uncongenial to her feelings^ that d\s* 
pleased her: but she felt, this moment 
the words were uttered, that he did not 
deserve such a reply. On him it had an 
instantaneous effect. *' I beg your par- 
don," said he; *' nothing was farther 
from my intention than to offend yau» 
I see I have been impertinent* I ought 
to* have been more circumspect.'* " And 
I less peevish/* said Caroline. " It is I 
who ought to ask pardon : but I wijl do 
more, I will make you all the amends iu 
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my power. I will tell you in express 
terms, that I never will niarry that 
puppy Pynsynt." "Ten thousand thanks 
for your condescension," said Edward, 
kissing the fair hand that was held out 
to him in token of reconciliation : *^ this 
dear hand must never be made a property 
of: reserve it for hJni, whoever he may 
be, who would not part with its little 
finger for all this world's wealth: and 
pray don't let these foolish people vex 
you as I see tliey do i assert your inde- 
pendence, and shew them that a little 
steady principle and plain dealing are a 
match for all their versatile politics and 
polished duplicity."" '* Upon my word,** 
said Caroline, with a faint smile, ** you 
are in a very odd humour this morning. 
1 never saw your spirits so buoyant, nor 
heard your tongue so» flippant.*' ** It is 
because you never saw me intoxicated 
before," said Edward :^ ** but I have this 
morning drank so delicious a draught of 
hope, as has entirely overset my senses." 
^I shall begin to think so in good ear« 
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nest," said Caroline, " if you are not more 
sober.*' "Well, then, I will be gone 
before I have quite lost my reputation. 
Adieu, and all good angels guard you 1*' 
And 80 saying, he opened the door, and 
ran down stairs. 
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CHAP. xxr. 

Caroltne had scarcely time to think of 
the uncommon humour that Edward was 
in^ before the entrance of Mrs. Fitzos- 
born interrupted her meditatiojis. 

** Upon my word, Miss Fitzosborn,'* 
aaid that lady, " this is a pretty spe- 
cimen of the manners of Grosvenor 
Square. Are you accustomed to> tite dt 
tites with young men r^" " It wsus my 
cousin Edward/' repliedCa»o&ne; •'^And; 
suppose it was. my cousitii Edward," re- 
turned the vulgar eensurer, *^ what 
then ? I can tell youv Miss Fitzosbom,. 
I shall suffer no such doings iui my 
liouse. I am accountable for your con- 
duct to youi? father,, and. I know his 
mind too* well to^ let yous be^ intimate 
-^vith any mani who^ is. not w*orthi a shil-^ 
ling." Cacoline* made no reply: and 
Mrs.. Fitzosborni, with the colour rising,. 
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fiaid, ** Pray was this visit wholly to 
you ? Did not the civil young man ask 
for me ? I am sure he owes me all re- 
spect/' '* Probably, madam, he did," 
replied Caroline ; *' but I really know 
nothing of the matter. When 1 <rame 
do^n to Mn Fitzosborn, I did not know 
to whom I was coming ; nor that you, 
madam^ were not in this room.*' ** Well," 
said Mrs,. Flt^osborn, '^ I shall give 
proper orders in future; for we^ must 
have no such hugger-mugger doings, I 
can teil you. Pray, Miss Fitzosbom, 
what has been settled between you and 
your father? What compensation are 
we to have for all the trouble that you 
and your fine servants will give in this 
house ?*' " My board is to be five hun- 
dred pounds a year, madam,*' said Ca* 
rolincb ** And am I to receive it ?*' 
^' Really I cannot tell; that will be as 
my father pleases/' *^Upon my word, 
Miss Fitzosborn, I wonder at yoil ; did 
I not warn you against trusting Mn 
Fitzosborn with a guinea of your for- 
tune? If you would make me your 
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friend, all might be well; but if yob 
put your affairs into Mr. Fitzosborn's 
hands, you will be ruined; that's all/* 
It is but too probable, thought Garo* 
line« '^ I am obliged to you, madam, 
for your advice,*' replied she* *' but all 
these matters must be left to my father/^ 
** Then you. will be ruined: remember I 
tell you. that you will be ruined.'* ^' I 
Qannot be ruined^ madam, in any pain^ 
ful sense of the word, if all I have con» 
tributes to the comfort of my father.'' 
** I understand, nothing of aucb ro»- 
mance,'' replied Mrs. Fitzoshorn,^ coni- 
temptuously^. '* I suppose the txuth isi 
tliat you reckon upon Uenhurst ; and a 
good reckoning it is : though, to be sure, 
the right of tfa^ thing is with Mr. Fit^* 
osborn;. and I. ^tn sure I dp not blame 
you for giving him a gre^^t deal, fof yoij 
have stood sadly in his way; and to be 
sure the father was born beforie the 
daught€r>, whatever some people might 
think;: but, as to all house concerns, the 
money ought to pass through my hands; 
and I can tell Mr. Fitzosborn it sliaii^ '^ 
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To this Caroline again made no answer ; 
and Mrs. fltzosborn, having been silent 
for a few minutes, said, " Well, Miss 
Fitzosborn, I am going out this morning, 
and I would have you go with me, that 
I may introduce you to such of my ac« 
quaintance as I shall think proper. We 
will leave our cards together." 

.Caroline knew that she had nothing 
to do but to submit, and she endeavoured 
to do so with the best grace she could ; 
but she had already had a sufficient spe« 
ciroen of what she might expect in a re- 
sidence in Sackville Street, to determine, 
}f possible, to find some other abode, let 
the exclmnge cost her what it would. 

After a tedious m<)rning spent in 
driving from door to door, and from 
shop to shop, the two ladies returned 
scarcely in time to dress for dinner ; and 
as Caroline cast her eyes on the visiting 
cards that had been received in their ab- 
sence, she saw with surprize, but not 
wholly without pleasure, the names of 
Lady Enville and Miss Pynsynt; and at 
the same time> written with a Jpencil 
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under that of Lady Enville, " Dear Ca- 
roline, can you come to us this evening ? 
We shall be at home, and long to see 
you." 

After the prohibition with which Mrs. 
Fitzosborn liad threatened her in the 
morning, she could not but be pleased 
to see that there was still a house open 
to her, whe^e she might hope to see 
Edward without provoking the vulgar 
suspicion and ill-bred reprehensions of 
her step-mother: nor was she insensible 
to such a proof that she was not re* 
garded by the Envilles wholly on ac* 
count of their own interest ; for as she 
had no doubt but that her father had 
communicated the result of their conver* 
sation as far as related to Mr« Pynsynt^s 
proposals, she considered the visit of 
Lady Enville, and the familiar and kind 
invitation which she had just read^ as 
an evidence that her rejection of the 
son was to make no difference in her 
intercourse with the rest of the family. 
It w^ now, therefore, that she recol- 
lectedi with increased mortification^ an 



engagement tbat Mrs*. Fitzosbdrn had 
made for her for a part of the evening ;. 
yet she flattered herself that she might 
still steal an hour for Grosvenor Square^, 
and she was resolved to obtain her fa-^ 
ther's permission to do so^ EIow far 
certain words that had fallen from Ed- 
ward might conduce to that self* com* 
placency in the mind of Caroline, which 
led to a kindness of feelings towardi. 
others^ I will not pretend to say ; but it 
is certain that at this moment she was. 
inclined to think more favourably of the- 
whole Enville family than she had done 
ever since the misconduct of Charles, 
had betrayed their general insensibility, 
to all distinction between rjght and 
wrong: and as to any fears, oi being: 
again exposed to an intimate intercourse* 
with Edward, I doubt whefeheF she was^ 
conscious of any such apprehension#. 
Thus fearless of the one, and inclined 
to believe aa much good of the other, 
as they would allow to be possible^ 
Caroline thought of nothing at present 
with so much pleasure as a visit to* 
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Grosvenor Square ; and slie was resolved 
to accomplish it if possible^ She hadj 
however^ made herself too great a com« 
pliment in supposing that any part of 
her value with the Envilles was per.* 
sonal: her merit, in their eyes^ was 
wholly dependant upon the number of 
her thousands ; and the hope that they 
might still secure these thousands to^ 
themselves, was the main spring thit 
put all their actions into motion* Mn 
Fitzosborn, on leaving bis daughter, had 
gone directly to Lord Enville's, aiid had 
there related, with what colouring he 
had thought expedient, Caroline's rejec* 
tion of the hand of Mr. Pynsynt* But^ 
in order to lull to sleep any suspicions 
that the sharp-sighted peer might enter- 
tain of his having secured his own share 
of the prize, while he had wholly aban<^ 
doned the interest of his ally, he inst-^ 
nuated that this rejection need not to be* 
considered as absolute ; that there was^ 
in fact, more reason for Lord Enville's 
belief of Caroline's attachment to Charles 
Uian he had, till now, seen any ground for; 
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and that though all thoughts of ODy con« 
oexion between them must now be at 
an end, and that it was not to be ex- 
pected that the liking for one brother 
could be 80 soon transferred to the other; 
yet that time and assiduity on the one 
Bide, and good sense and ambition on the 
other, would in all likelihood accomplish 
all they wished. Lord Enville, though 
he could not contest the solidity of a 
reasoning which rested upon facts that 
he had himself so strenuously asserted, 
was not without his suspicions that this 
was not the whole of the matter; but 
he did not the less readily agree with 
Mr* Fitzosborn^ that they ought to give 
the most favourable opportunities to the 
operation of those active principles from, 
which Mr* Fitzosborn professed to look 
for so happy an issue ; and that, for this 
purpose, the two families should be more 
than ever together : and ta keep off all 
competitors for CasoUnje's favour, the^ 
heads of each agreed to encourage the 
xepoxt that she was u*revocably destined 
for Mr. Pynsynt, It was not only withi 
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a view to concealing the whole of what 
had passed befweea himself and his 
daughter, that Mr. Fitzosborn thus con- 
descended to deviate from the straight 
line of truth. A little reflection had 
convinced him, that of the seven hun- 
dred pounds a year, which his own 
rapacity and Caroline's generosity had 
alone left her possessed, it would be 
much more conducive to his domestic 
repose, and the splendour of his esta- 
blishment, that the five hundred ap- 
propriated for her board 'should remain 
to that use, than that it should make 
any part of a matrimonial portion for 
Caroline ; and as he was persuaded that 
she would never marry Mr. Pynsynt, he 
thought he might, by encouraging the 
report of her engagement to him, pro- 
bably prevent her from marrying any 
one else ; at least till after the death of 
hil^ brother, when the. possession of the 
Henhurst estate would call for other 
arrangements. Of his own death he did 
not think. A succession of expedients 
was the • whole of his provision for the 
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future ; and as no expedient could avert 
the stroke of deaths be thought, when 
be did think of it, as a misfortune lb 
which he must submit, and as an addi* 
tioAal reason for crou'ding the hours he 
was to live with every possible gratifi* 
cation. For thesft reason8> Caroline's 
desire to comply with Lady Enville's 
invitation found a re^dy concurrence 
from her father; and by his means all 
difficulties v^ith Mrs* Fitzosborn were 
easily obviated'; thougli on the brow of 
the lattef Bat a el^ud that threfltened a 
future storm. At present there wias no 
time. to enter into any discussion* , The 
dinner hour was come; the guests ar^ 
rived: every countenance was to be 
smoothed, and gaiety and good humour 
were to prevail. 

Caroline was known to niost of the in-* 
dividuais who formed this dinner party. 
It was chiefly composed of men of fashion 
of the same standing in life as her father, 
while the proper number of females were 
supplied by those to whom Mrs. Fitz- 
psbgrn had introduced Caroline as to hec 
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particular friends. Accustomed ks Ca* 
roline had been to the well appointed 
and elegant establisbnient of Lord En- 
ville, she was astonished witli the re- 
finement of luxury and the wantotiness 
of expense that she found at her father's 
table. Wines of the most expensive 
kintfe were in the utmost profusion; 
while* the mysteries of art, and the riches 
of nature, were exhausted to render the 
viands exquisite. Nor were such atteti- 
tions lost upon the guests« To eat and to 
critici^y and to analyse what* they ate> 
seemed with- them to be the great pur« 
pose of llfei Caroline had sottietimei 
been wearied at the table of Lord En-* 
ville.j but nevier, till this day^ had she 
been so completely disgusted ; nor ever 
had she before so earnes.tly retunied, in 
wish, to the simple diet and unremarked 
repasts of her eftrly days. . In this worlds 
however, all things have an end; and 
the dinner of Mn Fitzosborb was at 
leaigth concluded. Caroline was to pass 
the eiarly p4rt of the evening in Gros- 
venor Square; ap4 she was in haste to 
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be there. She found the party at coffee ; 
and Edward, who had dined there, made 
one of it If the ebullition of his spirits 
seemed to have subsided, the pleasure 
and spirit with which he addressed her 
were the same; .and the animation with 
which he conversed with her, and llie 
delight which sparkled in his eyes as he 
looked at her, equally astonished and 
gratified her. She, too, became gay 
and happy ; and while she gave way to 
the suggestion of hope, that she was not 
indifferent to the man she loved, she 
forgot bow much the transactions of 
the morning had lessened her power of 
obliging him. By the Enville family- 
she was received with the most flattering 
kindness.. *' Now this is so good of 
you!*' said Lady Enville, " to come so 
early ! and to look so pleased to return 
to us ! I hope you have no engagement 
for any part of the evening ? We have 
none that we will not joyfully break to 
have the pleasure of your company.'* 
'* It was so provoking not to find you 
at home this morning V\ said Miss Pyn« 
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synt ** I wanted to have seen a. little 
of your interior; and to have heard all 
about Mrs. Fitzosborn," added she in a 
xvhispef. Lord Enville, taking her hand, 
said, " Caroline, we thought we knew 
your whole value when we parted with 
you; but a few hours* absence has 
taught us to appreciate it more justly : 
although, "added he, drawing her a little 
aside, ** you have made use of those 
hours rather cruelly for some of us, 
Pynsj^nt, come here," continued his 
lordship. " I am sure, Caroline, I may 
promise this poor mortified fellow that 
you will regard him still as a relation 
and friend ; and I will promise for him 
that he shall not trouble you with higher 
pretensions. Let him seal this compact 
on your fair hand." ** I shall always be 
happy to consider Mr. Pynsynt as my 
relation and friend," said Caroline, giv- 
ing her hand. " And I," said Mr. Pyri- 
synt, raising it gently to his lips, 
^ would not forego that honour for all 
tliat the rest of -your sex has to give. I 
have been presumptuous; I have been 
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precipitate. Only pardon what is past» 
and you shall have no cause to complain 
for the future*'* How unjust have I 
been 1 thought Caroline : yet the insen- 
sibility shewn to the sorrows and the 
indiscretions of Charles recurred to her 
mind.; and she felt that she could not be 
wholly mistaken in the estimate that 
she had taken of the hearts and the 
sympathy of these kindly professing 
friends. She hoped that some one of 
the family would have mentioned this 
young man; but as no one did^ she took 
an opportunity of saying to Lady En* 
ville> ^' I am glad, my dear madam > 
that poor Charles's indiscretions are uot 
likely to be attended with all the incon- 
venience that might have been feared." 
Lady En ville looked earnestly at her, en- 
deavouring to ascertain the truth of what 
Mr. Fitzosborn had| so lately, and so 
opportunely as it were, admitted of her 
attachment to Charles ; of which, in fact» 
Lady Enville herself did not believe one 
word, and therefore suspected that there 
were some other reasons for her refusal 
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of the elder brother, which the father 
did not think fit to avow. Caroline's 
unchanging countenance confirmed her 
suspicion. ** Oh, my dear Caroline,'* 
returned she, ^' don't mention the sub* 
ject! Think what a mother feels whose 
son is about to be banished to India! 
And think how much more she feels 
when that son deserves his banishment!'' 
After what she had witnessed, Caroline 
could scarcely be the dupe of this sudden 
start of maternal sensibility; and, in spite 
of her candour, she could not help sus- 
pecting the sincerity of it. Have I no 
asylum, said she to herself, from the 
coarse selfishness of Mrs. Fitzosborn, 
but the polished duplicity of Lady En- 
ville? 

That part of the evening, however, 
that could be allotted to Grosvenor 
Square, was not, upon the whole, passed 
unpleasantly by Caroline; and she parted 
from her friends with repeated assurances 
on all sides that they would meet fre* 
quently. The next morning brought 
Mr. Fitzosborn's lawyer, and the alien* 
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ation of the ten thousand pounds was 
completed. Mr. Fitzosborn also informed 
her, that he had consented that the five 
hundred pounds which was to be paid 
for her board was to pass through her 
hands to those of Mrs. Fitzosborn ; add- 
ing, " I believe that Orpheus must have 
had a golden lyre, or he would never have 
silenced his Rhodope/' 
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CHAP. XXII. 

A pEw^ weeks now passed in the usual 
routine of a London life; nor had Caro- 
line much reason to complain of her 
situation. If her time were not so much 
at her own disposal as she could have 
wished it, or if it were not always spent 
as she approved, she considered that. she 
^«s yet, by the laws of her country, an 
infant, and that it was one of her first 
duties to comply with all the wishes of 
a parent that did not lead to actual guilt. 
She sought to be good, but not to be 
distinguished: and though she knew 
that she ought to be about *^ the busi« 
ness'* of her heavenly Father, she was 
not less aware that submission to her 
earthly parent made a part of that busi^ 
ness. She had it still in her power to 
redeem some of those precious moments 
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Mhich would return no more; and she 
endeavoured by a diligent cultivation of 
lier understanding, and a strict guard 
over her principles, to prepare herself 
for that more independent and actively 
virtuous life to which she looked forward 
M'jth hope. The diminution of her means 
of doing good had greatly curtailed those 
pursuits of benevolence, in the prosecu- 
tion of which she had promised herself so 
much pleasure: and indeed she found 
that it required the strictest economy 
with respect to her own expenses, if she 
were to preserve any part of. her smi^M 
income for the purposes of pure charity* 
So many were the demands upon her 
from the vanity or rapacity of others, 
and she found so much expected from 
her as to her own appearance, that it 
was little indeed that she could appro* 
priate to the wants of real distress, or 
the gratification of those who could not 
spare from their necessaries any indul- 
gence to their fancy. 
Her father, in particular, a professed 
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observer and critic of female dress, gave 
her inuch disturbance by his constant 
disapprobation of the simplicity and 
economy of hcr's. . She would willingly 
have sacrificed her taste to his j but her 
principles she was resolved to maintain. 
Neither remonstrance nor reproach 
could induce her to contract debts 
which she knew she should be unable 
to discharge without encroaching upon 
that part of her income which she had 
appropriated to the actual wants of 
others — ^^an income that was become so 
limited by her largesses to her father 
himself. Nor were the difficulties which 
arose from these sources the only cause 
that Caroline had to lament the loss of 
so large a part of her property. They 
were accompanied with many mortifica* 
tions from other quarteVs. She began to 
be conscious that she was considered as 
niggardly and mean-spirited by many of 
ber companions. The profusion and 
self-indulgence which alone, in the mind 
of those tri3ers> made up the idiea of 
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generosity, were not found in Caroline, 
llie expensive baubles which those who 
liad not the fourth part of her supposed 
income considered as indispensable to 
their appearance, made no part of Caro- 
line's. She declined all expensive amuse* 
uients, and turned a deaf ear to those 
tales of elegant woe, and heart-rending 
dhtress, with which certain fine ladies 
attack the sympathy of others, who they 
intend shall take upon themselves the 
whole expense of that benevolence which 
they know so well how to express. Ca- 
roline would see with her own eyes, and 
determine with her own judgn^nt : and 
knowJQg that she could no longer be 
extravagant even in good deeds, slxe left 
those distresses which emgaged the at- 
tention of every body, to be relieved by 
tl)e aggregate of the small suras col- 
lected by the fashionable mode of sub* 
scription from those who were indifferent 
to what purpose the money was applied^ 
provided only that they complimented a 
hi^h titled beggar by letting their names 
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appear amongst the list of subscribers to 
her favourite charity. Her benefactions 
were secret, and well cliosen; and she 
ibund meaDS> even in that almost indivi- 
sible mass of rice and misery that Lon- 
don presents, to distinguish between the 
suffering of misfortune and the com* 
plaiuings of depravity. She endeavoured 
to content herself rather with the prac- 
tice, than the reputation of liberality* 
But it was not always that her habit of 
calling ** things by right names," or 
even the pleasure that she derived from 
the restored comfort and gratitude of 
those whom she had relieved^ could so 
wholly conquer self-love, as effectually 
to repress a painful sensation when she 
saw that her refusal to expend in some 
trifle the guinea that was appropriated 
to the mitigation of the evils of po* 
verty, drew on her the imputation of 
dordidness* 

Caroline had, however^ been well^ 
grounded in the Christian religion ; and 
was aware that humility and self-abase* 
fiient were the foundation stones mv 
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whicli it rested ;« and therefore if the 
£rst sigh arose from mortified pride, the 
second sprang from self-condemnation, 
and was followed by a resolution that 
her ^ conscience and her bible*' should 
alone be the regulators of her conduct. 

She continued to be extremely well 
received by the Envilles ; and Mr. Pyn- 
synt had assumed so much deference in 
his manner towarrds her, and so much 
appearance of attachment, that had Ca^- 
roline had as much vanity as falls to the 
share of most human cre^atures, she 
would certainly have concluded that he 
was in love. But in fact Caroline had 
but a mean opinion of her own attrac- 
tions. For the first fifteen years of her 
life she had never heard a single word 
of her person, or of the art of adorning 
it. Her virtues had been sedulously 
cultivated ; but, as humility had been 
represented as the prime of them, she had 
been oftener led to consider whether she 
was humble, than whether she was good: 
and as the course of a right education, 
even in the guidance of the best dispo- 
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sition^ will rather be the correction of 
faults, and a gpard against errors^ than 
a laudatory on progressive improvement, 
Caroline could recollect more instances 
of reproof, or caution, than of reward, 
or praise. The prompt, though regu- 
lated indulgeoce of Mrs. Pynsynt, when 
Caroline gave cause for indulgence, had 
cqnvinced hereof the unfeigned love of 
ber ^unt, and had occasioned her to 
'cafry every deprivation or reprehension 
Mfhich she had suffered, to the account 

« 

of her own faults : and when, from the 
stable form of axcelleace which the 
character of Caroline had taken in the 
last years of Mrs. Pynsynt's life, she 
had the satisfaction of scarcely ever find- 
ing a word or action produce a reproof, 
she became not the less humble, but the 
more grateful. Nor had the flatteries 
which .slie had met with since her resi- 
dence in London been of a kind likely 
to counteract the influence of her earlier 
education. Of those who praised her 
most she had by no means a high opi- 
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nion ; and the evident motive by which 
both Mr. Pynsynt and Charles had^been 
actuated in their attentions to her, was 
any thing rather than flattering to her 
self-love. The approbation and grati- 
tude of Edward, whom sh^ considered 
as the prototype of what a man should 
be, she believed herself to possess; yet 
could not her mind fasten upon one- cir- 
cumstance from M'hich she could derive 
a hope that liis regard for hef exceeded 
the bounds of a tender friendship. Since 
her removal into Sackville Street- she 
had seen little of him: nor had the 
vivacity of his regard towards her ex- 
tended beyond^ the single day in which 
she had first remarked it ; he had fallen 
back into his calm and cousin-like 
approbation; and though their intimacy 
seemed always to be progressive, there 
was no sign, that it would ever ripen 
into an affection more tender than es- 
teem. 

I may be approved, said Caroline ; but 
I am not made-^to. charm ! The fortune* 
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hunter and the friend can approach me, 
without either the one, or the other, for- 
getting his calculation or liis prodence. 

Whoever had heard this^ conclusion 
would have supposed that Caroline had 
never looked into a glass. They wouUl 
have supposed that she could never have 
seen that britli^uit complexion where 
the ** purest red and white strove for 
mastery;'* that hair which shaded, in 
beautiful abundance, a forehead, whereon 
sat enthroned benevolent intelligence ; 
those eyes from whence sparkled sense 
and spirit, or from whence beamed the 
gentler rays of affection and compassion i 
tliey would have supposed tksA she haxl 
never contemplated a person. whcEe sy ra- 
xsetry and grace wece unitedvor observed 
the limbs which i^ight have served as a 
inodel fbr the statuary^ Yet Caroline 
bad seeix> lad contemplated, had observeil> 
all thia; ad^d the conclusion still was> *^ £ 
am not zmule to* charm*.'' 

Slie had, hawevei^ yet been scsweely 
seen ; and the report so confidently pro- 
j^gated,. thai Ant was destined first for 
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Charles, and then for Mr. Pynsynt, had 
occasioned her to be seen without hope. 
Of coquetry she had not a single spice in 
her disposition; and the little, interest 
that she took in the frivolous conversa* 
tion of those with whom she usually 
associated, prevented her from ever ap- 
pearing tlie first figure in the group. 
But as she mixed in more general so- 
ciety, as she appeared more frequently 
in public, the admiration which followed 
her gave her ample reason to retract the 
humble opinion that she had formed of 
herself, and would have justified her in 
the opposite conclusion, that '^ She was 
made to charm/* If the discovery gave 
her pleasure, and it cannot be supposed 
that it did not give her pleasure, it was, 
/ notwithstanding, more than counterba- 
lanced by the conviction, which every 
day seemed to grow stronger, that the 
only eye in which she would most have 
desired to have appeared lovely, seemed to 
regard her only as a kind relation and 
agreeable fViend. Something of the 
same kind of moderation semned, indeed^ 
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to pervade much of the admiration which 
now drew after her many followers wbere- 
ev«r she appeared. No one seemed to 
have formed any design of making a 
particular interest in her heart. Sba 
might have wondered at this, if she had 
thought about it: but the truth was, 
that without adverting to the cause of 
so extraordinary an indifference, she en- 
joyed the calm that it produced, with 
scarcely a consciousness of what Was 
passing in her heart: she rejoiced to 
escape all solicitations on the subject of 
marriage; and, without acknowledging 
to herself the period to which she looted 
forward, she nourished a secret hope, 
that the apparent calmness of Edward's 
affection was less a proof of the indiffer- 
ence of his heart, than the result of 
the disinterestedness of his mind, and 
the nicety of his honour. Whatever 
might be the cause of the distance whicli 
Edward maintained in all his intercourse 
with his lovely cousin, it certainly had 
nothing in common with that which de- * 
prived her of the more particular homage 
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of mray of those who gazed upon her 
with admiration. He was not the dupe 
of tlie art of the Enville family: and 
though he suffered the report of Ca- 
roline's engagement with Mn Pynsynt 
to prevail^ unchecked by any contradic- 
tion from him, h^ knew its falsit}'; 
while, to the apprehension of every 
common observer, nothing could appear 
more certain than the connexion that 
was reported to be between them. Ca* 
xoline was never seen in public, unaccom- 
panied by lome of the Envilles; Mr. 
Pynsynt was the constant attendant upon 
her steps, and ever by her side ; nor did 
fihe appear to repulse his a.ssiduit3% or to 
withdraw^ from his attentions* As the 
exclusive right to entertt^in her which 
Mr. Pynsynt seemed to assume inter- 
fered with no plan of h^r own, it either 
passed with her unnoticed, or disregard- 
ed ; aud feeling, tb^t after het es^plieiJt 
rejection pf hini a$ a, hu^l^and^. ii^qd tfbe 
^tiptilated terms of their contij^uedi int^r^^ 
course, that her pMrppaes couHnpi^ l?p 
mi^uQd^rstood by himi sihe wai indi^jBt^ 
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cnt how they were regarded by the 
world ; aiid thus she contributed alike to 
the furtherance of Lord Enville's and 
her father's designs, without being aware 
of either. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

But if the fear of a refusal were suffi- 
cient to keep at a distance those who 
merely admired her beauty^ or would 
have been glad to have possessed them- 
selves of her fortune, it was not power- 
ful enough to restrain the ardours of a 
real passion ; and such was the emotion 
that Caroline had excited in the heart of 
Mr. Beaumont* He had met her at din- 
ner ; he had sat by her at the opera ; he 
had danced with her at a ball ; and he 
was perfectly persuaded that she was 
the most lovely and excellent of her sex. 
He was told of her engagement to Mr. 
Pynsynt. In consequence, he had ob- 
served their intercourse closely ; and he 
was convinced 9 that though there might 
be an engagement, there was no attach- 
ment. Mr. Beaumont compared himself 
with Mr. Pynsynt, and he did not do 
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himself the injustice to fear the evdnt of 
a competition with him for the favour of 
Caroline. 

Mr. Beaumont joined to an engaging 
person the manners of a gentleman and 
man of sense. In every stage of life he 
had added something to his reputation. 
The distinguished scholar at Eton had 
been the first amongst his companions at 
oollege^r To all the improvement that 
the usual course of education could give 
him, he had added a personal knowledge 
of all that was worthy of observation in 
his own country, and of all that attract- 
ed curiosity in such other parts of the 
world as were not shut from the British 
traveller by the strenuous arm of ruth- 
less war. He had returned home to take 
a part in the legislature of his country^ 
and he already stood so high in the 
opinion of his fellow citizens for every 
public and private virtue, that virtuous 
mothers^ and ambitious fathers^ desired 
nothing better for their sons, than that 
they should resemble Mr. Beaumont* 
Descended from an old and respectable 
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fiimily^ he was possessed of a large es- 
tate* unencumbered by debt, and adorned 
by an ancient mansion, where naagnifi* 
cence, beauty* and comfort, were united. 
It was surely no unpardonable vanity in 
Mr« Beaumont to aspire to the hand of 
Caroline. As there was nothing less in 
her thoughts than the making of con* 
quests^ so no one could be duller in dis«- 
covering those she did make Mr. 
Beaumont bad appeared wherever Care- 
line was to be seen, and had talked al* 
most exclusively to her for nearly a fort«^ 
night, before she began to see any thing 
more than usual in his attentions. In 
his conversation and manners^ indeedi. 
there was little in common with those 
who had hitherto distinguished her ; and 
both were so much to her taste, that she 
was always pleased witli " the lucky 
chance," as she thought it, that placied 
Mr. Beaumont by her aide» On these- 
occasions site thought more than ever of 
Edward, and regretted that he was not 
with her to i^hnre the pleasure which she 
experienced.. Slto learnt that he wast 
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but slightly acquainted whh Mr. Beau* 
niont; and the places and hours where 
«he met the latter, M'ere not those 
where Ed ward Was often seen. ,She had 
somethnes mentioned to Edward the sa- 
tisfaction that she took in her new ac- 
quaintance, and was surprised that though 
he allowed the merit that she celebrated, 
he seemed to shrink from the subject, 
and became dejected and absent as she 
pursued it, " You are very ungrateful,'* 
said she one day to-luni, on observing 
the coldness* atid pain with whioh he 
seemed to listen to her praises of Mr* 
Beaumont : ** j^ou will not say a word in 
favour of a man who is always commend- 
ing you, and expressing tlje greatest de- 
sire to know you more intimately; and 
I am sure, if you knew him, it would 
be impossible that you should not love 
bhn»" ** We do not easily love the thing 
we fear," said Edward, and turned hastily 
from her. <*Fear!" repeated Caroline 
to herself. '* Is it possible? Can Ed- 
ward fear Mr. Beaumont?" and at the 
same time a ray of hope shot across her 
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that such a woman as Caroline could be 
attached to Mr. Pynsynt* he concluded 
that she was to be the victim of some 
family arrangement, by which her hap- 
piness^ and perhaps her integrity, were 
alike to be sacrificed* 

Experience had now convinced Caro- 
line that the small income which she had 
reserved at her own disposal was very in- 
adequate to the constant calls that were 
made upon her generosity, either from 
ber own feelings, or the self*-i uteres ted ness 
of others ; and that the duty which she 
owed to appearance, would not sutfer her 
to make any further sacrifice. from her 
personal accommodation than ^he had 
already done. The savings which had 
arisen during her minority amounted 
to sbmething more than two thousand 
pounds. This sum she had, in her own 
mind, appropriated to the purchase of a 
library; and it lay in her banker's hands 
fpr this purpose. On the alienation of 
the ten thousand pouinds,.«she did not 
wholly give up the hopes thfit she mighC 
still be able to allow herself this gratift- 
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cation. She flattered herself, that by a 

strict economy in the expenditure of her 

income, she might make it equal to all 

her own wants, and all the reasonable 

claims of others : but she soon found this 

not to be the case ; and that while she 

was the reputed possessor of- fifteen hun» 

dred pounds a year, she would not be 

suffered to live either in peace or reputa* 

tion on the expenditure of two hundred. 

She therefore resolved to sacrifice her 

%vish for a library tQ the increase of her 

income ; and being informed about this 

time^ by her good and^faithful trustee^ 

Mr. Somers, that he could provide her 

with an unexceptionable security for the 

money, she gave orders accordingly, and 

the business was completed* 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Although Caroline had received with 
the most perfect deference the advice 
of her father^ whenever he had bestowed 
it upon her) yet she did not consider 
it as her duty to seek it in pecuniary 
concerns. The above transaction had, 
therefore, been begun, carried on, and 
concluded, without his concurrence^ or 
even the slightest suspicion on his part. 
He had, however,, frequently heard her 
mention her intention of laying out the 
money in books, and it Kvas for this 
reason that it had not been brought into 
tbe calculation of her income, when he 
had appropriated so large a part of it to 
himself. He believed it to be slill un- 
disposed of^; and one morning, as they 
were sitting together at breakfast/ he 
said carelessly, ** Caroline, could you 
lend me that ty^o thousand pounds for 
a few months, which is in Hoare's hands? 
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Tou have at present not much leisure 
for reading ; and when you want it yoa 
shall have it again." ^^ I have lent it upon 
mortgage," replied Caroline. " Without 
my knowledge!" said Mr. Fitzosborn, 
angrily. **The truth is," said Caroline, 
'* I found that I could not afford to lay 
out so large a ^uni in books, and I 
thought it better at present to add it to 
my income." '* Upon my word, Caro- 
line," said Mr. Fitzosborn, **you will 
be ruined if you suffer every body ta 
pillage you so. I am sure you do not 
lay out your money on yourself: twenty 
pounds a year would dress you as you 
dress, so that how you can spend two 
hundred, without suffering yourself to 
be robbed, I cannot guess/* " I am 
very sorry, sir,*' said Caroline, ** that 
you disapprove of what I do." *' I dis- 
appro^ of this independent spirit,child," 
returned Mr. Fitzosborn, *^ which makes 
you act without advice. What can you 
know of business ? or indeed of the pro* 
per expenditure of any income ?'' ** I 
readily acknowledge my ignorance," 
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replied Caroline; '^ but experience will 
correct it, I hope.'* " You cannot have 
a better corrective than the present,'' 
replied her father, '* since you are likely 
to be the greatest sufferer by M^hat you 
have done. It was for your advantage 
that I wished just now to have the com* 
mand of two thousand pounds* There 
is a speculation^ which I am invited to 
join, and which will certainly return 
fourfold within the next twelve months, 
which you and I might have shared the 
profit of, if I had had any ready money; 
but nothing is to be done without 
money." *^ If,'' said Caroline, smiling; 
** the inconvenience extends no farther 
than to the loss of what we have neither 
of us possessed^ it is not much to be 
lamented/' ** Such philosophy," said 
Mr. Fitzosborn, sarcastically, ' ' accords 
ill with th^ extravagant spirit wJiich is 
always calling for increase of income.'^ 
^* I hope I am not extravagant," said 
Caroline^ mildly* ** Yes you are,'* re- 
turned Mr* Fitzosborn, 5< and perhaps 
more culpably so than those whose per^* 
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sonal bxpenses are much greater* How 
many hungry mouths and shivering 
bodies are fed and warmed by what you 
moderate people call luxury ; while your 
charities encourage idleness, hypocrisy, 
and all manner of meannesses !" *' I am 
quite nneqrtal/^ returned Caroline, '* to 
the discussing the comparative advau- 
tag-'es of benevolence and luxury j and* 
indeed I do not mean either to condemn 
the one, or to lay claim to the other: all 
I aim at, is to expend what I have, 
most to the advantage and pleasure of 
others and myself; ahdif I am not so< 
Happy as to meet your approbation in' 
what I db, I hope' you will rather con- 
demn* my taste than ' my principles." 
'* Well/* replied Mr. Fitzosborn, '• we* 
will not discuss this matter now. The* 
mischief is, that by your having taken 
on yourself to act without consulting' 
me, you have led me into a scrape. De- 
pending upon the two thousand pounds, 
which I thqtfghr I could have at an 
hour's notice, I have already entered 
into the engagement whidi I mentionedi 

VOL. *. N 
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My word is past, I cannot go back." 
Caroline was silent After a short pause: 
*' And what is still worse,** resumed Mr* 
Fitzosborn, ** the money must be paid 
immediately, or my honour and credit 
are blasted/' " I am very sorry," ^id 
Caroline. '* Yes, I dare say you are. 
very sorry," interrupted Mr. Fitzosborn: 
** and let this be a lesson to you for the 
future, never to do any thing in money 
matters without consulting me." '' So 
advantageous an adventure/' said Caro- 
line, " would probably be easily dis- 
posed of." '* You talk of what you do 
uot know,*' said Mr- Fitzosborn, pa^i- 
sionately ; " the money must be.had, and, 
1 must furnish it. I myst take the ifl-? 
convenience pn myself. You must lend, 
me the money, and I must abate sp mivfh 
as. the interesli of it comes to from what 
I was to h|ive received for your bo^rd. 
And ind^?d»" continufid, he, assuwiing a 
mare :<?Qnciliatory tm^, " perhaps, after 
aU, ^lus wili b* the, best wraq^tncnt. 
The nxoney wjllbe pjaid ftgain in twelve 
njoa^ yoH wiUiMive ^ufTeredoi? in^ifjfp 
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venieiice^ aiui I filial! have gained a very 
considerable sum. at tlie cost qf ooe hmi« 
dred pounds.'' 

Already Caroline thought tliat she sav 
all Mrs. Fitzoftboni's pfedictions of her 
ruin by the hand of her father accom* 
plisbed. She trembled^ she hesitated ; 
she found it impossible to utter a word. 
There were uo^t-enns in which she could 
refbse to grant a favour to a parent, that 
she wrould not ha^^e refused to an indif-^ 
ferent person of whose integrity $he had 
entertained no doubt: yet her under- 
standing forbade her to comply. 

^* I will give you my boud, or any 
security that your advisers may instruct 
you to require," said Mr, Fitzosbom, 
haughtily. 

Choline felt intolerable anguish, and 
even shame^ thus to have betrayed her 
suspicions of a parent. 

** Oh sir/' cried she, " don't talk so. 
L have no. advisers^^^-I asfc no securitgr^-^ 
All-*^very thing**-Yottr word—" 

S\^e iscarx^ely knew what she said, and 
still less wliat she meant to say. 

N2 
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•* I see/ said Mr. Fitzosboro, with a 
kiiid of dignified concern^ '^ the unjaat 
prejudices that have beeu instilled into 
your mind: I have always seen them^ 
and my heart has been deeply wounded. 
Oh, Caroline, you cannot guess what it 
is for a parent to know himself -distrusted 
by his child ; to feel that one for whom 
he would sacrifice his life, does not gh^e 
him credit for common honesty/' ^ Oh 
my father,'' said 'Caroline, falling at 
his feet, *^ do not speak so cruelly, do not 
think so harshly of me 1 — I*— myself — ^all 
that I have, is yours. Do with me what 
you h411 — I aai nothing— I have nothing 
— dispose of aiU I will be the child of 
your bounty; but.do not, do not kill me 
with such cruel words!'* ** Caroline, my 
love," said Mr. Fitzosborn, raising her 
xap, and .pressing her to his bosom; 
'' there is no cause for all this agita- 
tion : the whole matter is tot worth it. 
Forgive nie if I have read your reluct- 
ance amiss. I did not mean to accuse 
you. You have always been a gciod 
child ; but £ know how unkindly your 
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mmt thought of me ; I feared that she 
m%ht have communicated the unworthy . 
feelings toyou*. Forgive^ the alarm of 
paredtal sea»ibiHty. I perfectly acquit 
yoo. I am sure your reason and your* 
a^ctiofifi must equally persuade you, 
fi>at'.y^u%viH receive no injury from me. 
Have I '^ot always dealt openly witli. 
you ? When I wished for the ten thoi>» 
iaiul*p0(]nd»5 whiclj I really thought m| 
du$v J toU* you ^ in express tefms. I 
come 116W' to borrow two thousand 
pound^i as one friend would ask such a 
feTOUr of another, and I offer you any 
$9Ciirtey which you tl)iak proper : indeed' 
£ will dot a^ept the money without 
gi^iuj^^uch security. What is there in 
all* this that flight to agitate you? It is 
merely a tnaUer of business. Compose* 
yourself." > 

; Capoline endeavoured to do so. The 
e\^iU whatever was the extent, she saw' 
was anevitdble f and to meet inevitable 
evils with calmnesis she knew to be her 
duty.. '.■..■■.:■■ 

- *♦ What is it, sir," said she, " that I 
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must do ?'* ^ We must sell some of ycmr 
stock,'' sakl Mr. FitzosborDj ^* And you 
must tell me what security I must give 
you.'* *' I know notbing of these sort 
of transactions/' said Caroline : '^ your 
lawyer, sir — '* ** I will speak to him,.'* 
interrupted Mr. Fiteosbom : ''he shall 
prepare the papers, and you iwUl liave 
nothing to do but to sign them/* 

Caroline was about to have pix^bsed 
that she should have spoken toifibe lawyer 
herself; but, 90 interrupted, she knew, 
not how to object tp her father's arrange^ 
Hient. Her reluctance, her doubted bet 
wish to be her own agen^i . .a^L'Spnang 
from one feeling — a doubt.of the itttei^ 
grity of her father: and this doUbt^ 
though she could not biit e9tertain,;she 
could not bear to act upon* ** The bu- 
siness will soon be despatched," aaid 
Mr. Fitsosborns rising, as if to withdra^v; 
** and a good business it will be for us 
all. lam resolved next widter to have 
a larger house; and the increase of ia-« 
come which I shall derive from the 
matter in hand^ will enable me to grve 
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you and Mrs. Fitzosbofri tnis gratifica- 
ti6ti without afiv inconvenience." ^o 
Mvitgj he ^vithdre^v, leaving Caroline 
to rtBgutate ht\ thoughts as well as she 
could. 

• •* My |)b6r rather certainly deceives 
himself," said she ; *' but I cannot think 
that'he tneaas to decJeive itie. ' And if I 
db'lo^e this inoney; \rhat then ? Itjs 
but hVD thousand poumfs. 1 Have still 
enotigh For myself." To the thdught that 
foHriwed, ** Edward does not wish to 
^hare It with me>" she gave no utterance; 
but soon lost, it! that very thought, all 
sense of tlie sacrifice that she had been 
making. 

The next mornitt:^, Mr. Flt^osborn^ 
accompanied by his lawyer, joined Curo- 
iineat theVeakfast-table; the necessarv 
papers were produced; Caroline received 
directions what she was to do; she 
signed' her name, and' endeavoured as 
much as possible to drive from her 
mind the remembrance of the whole 
transaction. 

R tW evening she-met Mr. Beaumont, 
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and was iwt displeased to find that a 
grave and distaat bow was all the notice 
that he took of her. She was glad to be 
spared a more explicit declaration of her 
sentiments, and was gratified with think- 
ing that she had not exposed him, by a 
more equivocal behaviour, to the morti- 
fication of t^ direct refusal. Edward was 
standing near her at this moment, apd 
asked eagerly if she and Mr. Beaumont 
had quarrelled ? " No indeed I" ^aid 
she; "why should you think so?" 
"Because he avoids you; and who 
would do so,. who was. assured of being 
reccived.with favour ?" " Why should he 
be assured of being received with fa. 
your?" asked Caroline. " Have you not 
declared that you think him the. most 
agreeable and estimable man you know?" 
said Edward. "lam not aware tlut I 
have," replied Caroline. "One of the 
most, is, I am sure, quite as far as ever 
1 went." " And far enough too, my 
dear cousin, to encourage even a modest 
man to hope for a more exclusive pre- 
ference." " Do you not think," said 
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Caroline, smiling, '' that Mr. Beaumont 
knows his own designs and inclinations 
better than either you or I? and had we 
not better leave bim to them^ without 
troubling ourselves about the matter ?" 
". Oh, I do assure you, " returned Edward-, 
with vivacity, *' my concern is not about 
Mr. 3eaumont's inclinations/' 

Caroline blu&lied ; and then sighed at 
the thought of the depredation that had. 
been made upoQ her fortune. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
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Three #eeks had now elap9ed ^ftice Mr. 
Fitzosborn's rejection of Mr. BeaumoDt^s 
proposals for Carottne, when one morning 
early she received the foUowing b)tte€; 

*' Return in thecarrfagewhicii I bate 
sent to fetch yon, or sen^ l>ack tht ting.** 

Amidst the wishes for a change of resi- 
dence that her father's pillaging spirit 
had given rise to in Carorine,shehad not 
unfreqnently cast an eye towards Hen- 
hurst; but the entire oblivion into which 
she seemed to have fallen with the master 
of it, had for some time past made her 
cease to look towards him with the hope 
of support or shelter. Nothing could be 
more unlooked-for than a summons to 
attend upon him; but nothing could 
have been more welcome, had it been 
conveyed in term^iess peremptory and 
ungracious. Caroline was astonished 
and alarmed* It was plain that she had 
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offended ^ but it v^as beyond the power 
of her imagination to concoive how. 
She would immediately have c6mmuni- 
cxted litth her father, but lie was fr6m 
lK)me. Her decision, however, admitted 
of nd delay. The servant who brought 
the letter, sent to inquire'at what hour 
she would have the carriage ; adding, 
that he .had orders to be at Henhurst 
that Evening. Caroline could not doubt 
what side of the alternative lier father 
would h^Lve chosen; she therefore did not 
hesitate to foLow her own wishes; and 
she jsent word, that she would be ready 
to depart in an hour. Slie imAiediately 
prepared .to do to. Mrs. Fitzosborn was 
still in htd; but the intelligence of Ca- 
rbine's intended departure soon reached 
her; and be&re Caro£ne could finish a 
notut that she waa Wrkibg, to inform her 
qf the aecesaity she was under to ledve^ 
town^ abe sent to desh-e to see. her. 

M Wdl, my dear Miss Fiteosborn/* 
said she, the momeiit she saw her, '^ this 
ia niice! Noiir wiU all be as we wish it. 
Toi>e $att the old nxa^ is dying; and bkr 
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wants to sec you> and give you all his 
fine things before he dies. I am sure you 
are a lucky person with aunts and uncles: 
and now you see kow right we all were 
when we told you that you would be his 
heiress. Wcll^ sure when . youj have 
Henhurst you' will think yourself rich ' 
enough to dress like other people. I do 
hope that Mrs. Prudence will tlien be 
turned out of doors." '* I should hope 2 
not, madam/' retixmed Caroline; *' and 
I have the pleasure of hearing that my 
uncle was never in better health." 
•* Then what can he waut you for? Can 
be be so barbarous, if he. is well, to take 
you away just now? Why the. town* 
was never so full or so gay, t^e whole 
season. . I verily think we liaverengage- 
ments to four balls.'* ; **. I believe we* 
Ixave ito six 9* ' said Caroline; coolly ; ** birt . 
perhaps I may come in for some of thJEftii, . 
for I have ho reason to suppose that my> 
stay at Henhurst will be long." [.V What 
strauige whims old people ha¥e!!f said. 
Mrs. Fitzosborn: *f bujt.to be'siir^, vHxeu- 
tbey 9re rich they must have tfadr chva 
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way. Wellj dear Miss Fitzosborn, good 
bye! take care of yourself; make thei>est 
use of your time ; and, if you can, put in 
a good word for Mr. Fitzosborn." . : 

Caroiine; thus carefully instructed, 
took leave of her kind step-mother, whdsd 
caressei always rose or fell according as 
idhe tlmlDglit 'her more or less likely to be 
thie beireB& of Henhurst, the thermometer 
of sl^-loi^e being the only standard, ih 
the mind' of Mrs. Fitzosborn, .by which 
she • tTibea€Qred her benevolence to her 
feHow*Greiiitured;^ -i 

.C^iTDline informed lier; father in a few 
word$>'lhat the iearnest desire of* her 
unde to see her had determined her to 
comply with his request to return in thq 
carriage he had sent: but as she could 
not explain the meaning of the enigma* 
tieal words hf the note, she took no no* 
tice of them. She gavethe same inform^ 
ation, as to her departure from Lon- 
don,, to Lady Eaville: she hesitated wbe-i 
tber she should make a separate commu* 
nication to Edward : but aa: she had no 
opidion to ask, no.r any confidence to 
make, she' ^^^afrkid 4^ . appealing to 
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give more consequehte to her absence 
than be miglit feel it to deserve: she 
tberefbre laid down the dready taken iip 
pen, and said pensively to beraelf, f^ per« 
haps I sball retara before Edward ^ill 
miss me/* 

Before the appointed hour, Mr^Fitz^ 
osborn^s carriage came tx) tb«i door; It 
had post-horses, and wds attended: hy 
three servants on horseback^ one irf^Ndiom 
was out of livety: hfe informed ^Caroluie 
that his master's coath^borslos would onedt 
her within two stages of ^Henhurst, am) 
that Mr. Fit2osbeMrn had particularly de- 
aired . that she would travel at her ease^ 
and by no means; fatigue herself j The 
parade of the ^equipage Caroline could 
account for from the high notiona which 
she had observed, while at Henlitirst) hear 
uncle to entertain ofwhat b^$M§ed to 
the dignity of an* anciefit iSwnify; but 
the ittesiitiDn^toiierpersonbl convenicfuce 
ste could ;d»ive only.frcm kincUless, anA 
from thedce she drew a liope tibat bo 
was not vdry ^uigry with ber^; and ik was 
evident ij^hat. side of ;thp cq)tion;.»;htoh 
he bad given h^t^ ht\xA\k MMlbed iod 
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expected her to take. At tlie . worst, 
she kimiew that she had nothing to fear 
ftom caprice: if she coiild .convince his 
understanding that she had neither done* 
lior tneditated Ul, she was sure of a. kind 
ae<{uittah The danger lay in the pre*^ 
possessions which he might have re-^ 
delved; i^nd she -knew that Mliat he had 
once • believed ti;ae, it would>fie difficult 
to convince him was falap. I She endear 
^ureij, fcowiever) to present hei-self be- 
fbre him with t'he modest confidence^ 
S^rhich ought Ml aocompany'COttsclous im: 
nOcJeiicJe^'"^ - -■'•■^ •'." "i^J ••';•.- , .t; .• 

IPhc' MOnieift she appeared, v. I am^ 
vef5^'^1ad*fo ise^e y^ou/' said her uncle^j 
yj^tk emphasis; 't '/I^would not f(^ half 
my «^iat^ lihati yoa ^hookl have sent me 
bade my Tiogp,^ ; •* It is here,** aaid Ga-^) 
roliHie, drawhig it from her finger/and 
^Mfehf in^.it to hit/L ^M am X!f>t worthy 
ti^weark tiU I am as clear in your ap» 
pMheMiWi ft-om^bed^etitronidF offend^ 
2iigybii;wIsiiUikr4cti"i <'iOifi)tikdici^ 
ihe^ diUdr^Mid M«. Fft86sboirQ stomlyii 
and «lfcing> with fvidest tMvkM of Aisap* 
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poiatment^ the offered ring: '* tha^?is^ 
not the question; you may o&ad/me^ 
aiid yet not have broken, the conditioai 
on which the riii^ was to be youjcs^; 
' When you zxt tired of ,l)y8i6g;gQod, send^ 
me l^acK the ring;' were my 'woi:4s wheii, 
I gave it you. :. Aw yiiUifired of being 
good ?" ." Aba! sir, " said CatQline;/With) 
3 Isigh ; ^ ^ I dare not cpuple sucik ^\ mmA. 
with my best.perlbrmanoe;4::but ffuf^^* 
I love virtue^ and would. notk^ol^iDgly 
deviate, from her paths**' ^ * Then ,ai|s we^^ 
me, and answer me with th^l ^riotmss^ <^i 
truth, without which there is no^virtue,( 
Howxame'you to be so depraved*: ^to 
]:efusfi!aUL?thait. can dignify . human !^a^j|V^^ 
in the 'persoif of Mn BeaumOnft;} Mdr 
consent^ to /allyiyouj^selfavithtltll 43^ c^q^c 
disgrace it^ in that !compofund ;Of .proflin^ 
gacy tu)d insigiiificartceb Mif. PpisyiMt?^'^ 
'• Ally myaelf.i*ith Mr. PynsyntP* «ud 
Caroline : * * never, «ever did J jent^rtam. 
the.thoughtP' ^' And you hafmupt re<* 
jected' ifte/hand of Mvi JSeauinwl^!' said 
l^er undcy }i^ brow b^cofning inore and 
more contraieted as lie spoke* \* I Smight 
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reply with the most perfect truth that I 
have not," said Caroline; '* for on my 
honour, sir, it never was offered me: but 
it is my duty to conceal nothmg from so 
kind a guardian of my rectitude. I 
would rather answer to your meaning 
• than your words; and I confess^ that 
such were the distinctions that I received 
from Mr. Beaumont, that I ^ad no doubt 
what his intentions were ; ^ud knowing 
that I could not meet themras he would 
wish, I endeavoured, by the coldness of 
my manner, to divert him from, his de- 
sign, and save him from the mortification 
of a direct refusal." ^' And yoiir engage- 

« 

ment with Mr. Pynsynt was the reasoif' 
why you could, not meet the intentions 
of Mr. Beaumont as he wished ?" *' Oh 
my dear uncle/' said Caroline, " do^jpt 
so wound nxe! I have said that I never 
entertained a thought of uniting myself 
to Mr. Pynsynt J. how then can I have 
any engagement with him ?*' *^ Beware, 
Caroline, what you are about," said Mr, 
Fitzosborn : " all that glow of offended 
irgenuousness will not bear you out 
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against facts. 1 have proofs that Mr.* 
Beaumont has received an actual refusal 
of his offers for you, and that the reason 
alleged for such a refusal, was your en- 
gagement with Mr. Pynsynt." '' Does 
Mr. Beaumont say/* returned Caroline, 
trembling, and turning pale, '' that the 
refusal, and khe reason for it, were given 
by me ?'' *' No/* replied Mr. Fitzos- 
bom ; ** but they were given by one, who, 
unfortunately, has authority to give them, 
aqd who cQuld not have done so with- 
out aiitborily from you: a Concurrence 
provied by ypur acl^nowledgment that 
you do not wistVto be the wife of Mr. 
feeaumont." Caroline, who could alone 
recognise her father in the person who 
bad authority to act. for ber, saw at once 
botb the rfiotive for his rejection of Mr. 

• . • * _ , • 

Beaumont, and his assertion fbat she \yas 
etigaged to Mr. Pynsyntj and, con- 
founded with guilt that wa« not her own, 
fibe stood as a criminal before her uncle, 
unable to Utter a word. *' Oh girl, girl/' 
saicl Mr. Fitzosborn, '^ how soon have the 
wicked ones defaced that fair image of 



itt;3Crcafc*r! .,yQutwflr* fofincd to love 
virttte/ to recommend it; to edom it: 
bow ^viU.yi«^. answer for auth a derdic- 
tion of tb^purpdsWsi of yourexistonce?": 
*VMy deadest uocle," cried Car^Kne, 
Ml'tug iin<an agony at his feet, ** by what 
&tvcnjg;t!h ibf asseveiaUon ihall I iodiic^ 
ypu lio! bc^lievc^ what( I bavc astertttd as 
ti:uth? Hew J shall I ^ecsuade you .that I 
never ihxd ady engag-ement with Mr. 
Pynisyat ? that I was: igoorant, till this 
hdur» Jthat 'Mr«irB^«mbikt h^d 'ofiered me* 

FitzQslionit'ijrsufling iher • as die 9pbke^ 
•'.your father is tt;ilas«ir .Carolind 
governed h^t fdce jwith jitv bands^ 'aad* 
bowed herlieadi to the eartlu '' It is so ! 
it JjiSpli'^^ied MnFibsosbdrii ea^rly;. 
*' ind why s^vld I be sdr^rtsed ? fTher 
mm Mr ho could sell' his birthright, tnay* 
not scruple, tQf^vrtiate.his fchild! To sev 
QUte you^a coronet .h(;ivauM hazard your' 
fibul. Look u p^i child ; compose yourself r 
you. shall return no mone to. those man- 
shms of wickedness ; here shall he ymit. 
asyhim :-^herc you may trfead the path of ^ 
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Tirtueiiot only with fiteadiaess^ but Switit' 
safety. " * ' And will you indeed, toy dear^ 
uncle/' said Caroliiie> delightedly^ '''^'leti 
me live with you ? Will yo^he my safe- 
guard frdm temptation, which I* might 
not of myself be always able to «esi6t?^'' 

" I win do all thifr for you, chiHx'f^'W-^ 
turnied: M r^ Ftcaoshotn : -' 'j so > !p^ba|>^v' I( 
maiy save frdm everlasting- mieevy an 4m<M 
mortar soul. But remember that you: 
bonnd your expectation to such gbardian-^ 
flhip i: youJWiH hot beoisy heir.!^i^^C<Duldi 
youlsbe niy heart,.% sas^ Citoliiii^rfry^u, 
Yohld fiee that cautSon wasmnaiecessary .^ 
Lain not, ihdeed 1 am not mercenary/^ 
*M do believe it/' said Mr. Fifeosboru ;? 
'' but man^ circumstances may perhaps oc-' 
cur that might insensibly lead tdihis idea r" 
you^ will infallibly be krbated %y * all who 
^ipproach you as the heiress of tlvb. placer' 
you wiil.be 'flattcired; >you »will rbe so- 
licitedli . Natioarally, :^erhaps;> j the idea 
might :»rJ8i^'t^at>'there wa^^^soine ground^ 
farr.ail^thi^ :^'bear it everm*yoiiri:mind; 
that/thei-eiistttone* I have not; hawever^ : 
yet done^witlx. my questions. Emuh 
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vrheocc couH^iarisQ sufficient foundation 
,c|ii ^vhioh yiour father durst presume to 
barULs^fgjTQ^jA falsehood as youir en^ 
^age^ebt with Mr. Pynsynt, if thene be 
in^facJtjtio cooncxbu bet\yceii youi? 
/^;Si«5hiia.jC.aiiltfxion; was proposed/' i:ef 
lurne<l<^'S>li«p*' * ' jbM it\was peremptorily 
ind l^rroltiptly refuaedby wie: on the score 
of relatiojnship,. hdi^ever, the intercourse 
ofthefemjlies contiuufd.as.it was. Mn 
Pyn&y I?* ever ^claimed, on the. same 
grQurid^ tlierigUt of] conwi:singwith me 
in privatCj and of showing me every 
common civility in public. Ashe never 
attempted to renew his application for 
•any greater distinction, I had no reason 
for refusing him thi§; and being perfectly 
indiffdncnt as to the .eohclu^ion* the world 
might draw from seeing 4iim still upon 
the terms of .friendship with me, I may 
have. been too inattentive; to the reports 
that you sdem to sa|r were so general: 
but/upon my word, thi^ is all I know of 
libe matter/' ^ *' Had jfou no fear thsat 
'Such »poH;s would >'keep. at a distance 
j&en whom yott.wonldr.have Jiiked bptterH' 
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said Mr. Fitzosbom, smilfing. ^^*Na in- 
deed !'' returned Cardliae, a tittle piqued, 
but blushing. '* I presume you intend 
to marry?" said her uncle. » ^ *^ I cannot 
be said to intend naito marry,'^ said Ca- 
roline; '' but it is an evetft^that mu^ de- 
pend upon many circun>s«iineeis which I 
can neither controiil nor foresee.'' '^Lbok 

« 

you, Caroline/* said Mr. Fitzosborn ; ** I 
am no marriage broker. Your mar- 
riage, as amattei'afi^negociatiolii, i^ nei- 
ther luiv^x- i*w w^ll' hstve, any thing to 
do with« With your 'moral qualities 
I have much to do ; and of course with 
all from/which they may hope improve* 
flsent,: or dread deterioration. As in the 
state of i^aidenhood, half the virtues of 
the sex are not brou^lit into action, so 
are tliere many deviations from tiierigla 
jDath, which lie more open to the young 
umnarried woman thSim to her. whose 
mind must be 8np|»sed^ tc^be occupied 
^ith the most ^sacted ditties, and heart 
^ihdrmih the best ai!Vctionsri besides^ 
tluehWiU is apt to become stubborn, the 
ittiml prcbtunpftttodsy \t4)^n«ubmi^9sien aad 
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deference are not at times exacted^ and 
thus the woman degenerates* Now, Ca- 
roline, 'I must not have you degenerate ; 
and therefore I wish you to marry. 
You have acquitted yourself of the coarse 
turpitude that would have attached ta 
your accepting Mr. Pynsynt a§ a Hus-^ 
band, and have given a repose to my 
mind which it has not known night or 
day since I first entertained a contrary be- 
lief: nor do I say that your rejection of 
Mr. Beaumont must spring from un- 
worthy motives : but the being insensible 
to the qualities of such a man somewhat 
impeaches your taste, and may awaken 
suspicion, that in your choice of a hus- 
band you would be more swayed by an 
ill-directed fancy, than by the virtues 
which ' ought to engage your heart. 
These, I kpow, are delicate subjects ; and 
such as perhaps I do not understand ; or 
at least siich as you Avifl think that T do 
not undcrstind; and we are strangers 
to one another yet. But suffer me to iask 
one question — ^Plray, what was it that you 
did not like in Mn Beaun^ont ?•' , 
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This was a hard push upon poor Ca- 
roline^ who looked more like a fool than 
ever she did in her life before; and she 
stammered and coloured while she 
said, ''Not like! — Indeed, sir, I think 
Mr. Beaumont is — is— is very much to 
be liked/' Mr. Fitzosborn looked earnestly 
at her. " I am no inquisitor, Caroline,** 
said he ; ** I mean not to have recourse 
to racks and tortures to extort confes- 
sion. I hare said that we are yet stran- 
gers. At present, perhaps, I have not a 
right to expect that you should deal ex- 
plicitly with me on such subjects ; but 
remember tliatl shall take my estimate 
of your character from your choice of a 
companion for life. If your rejection 
of Mr. Beaumont arises from your pre- 
ference to a worthless coxcomb, you be- 
c?om.c, in my eyes^ but like the rest of 
your frivolous sex; and I shall leave you 
to ruin yourself your own >yay, while I 
strive to forget the interest, an interest 
never felt jDcfore for any human being, 
which you have^awafcened in my breast.*^ 
*VBc not afraid, my dearest uncle/' 3aid 
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Caroline : ^' take my word, my honour^ 
that no worthless coxcomb has any in* 
terest in my keart. No,'' added she, 
blushing at once at her own warmth and 
the cause from whence it arose, '^ the 
sun will sooner cease to shine than that 
1 shall love a worthless coxcomb !" 
*' Here, then, I restore your ring," said 
Mr. Fitzosborn : '' wear it till I challenge 
the failure of your oath/' *' Then," said 
Caroline, '^ it will rest on this finger 
while I breathe, and descend with me 
' into the tomb as a testimony that your 
Caroline did not disgrace you I" 
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CHAP. XXVL 

TsB uncle and the niece now proceeded 
to arrs^nge every Ibiog i^fseessary for 
Carplioe's taking up her abode at Hen« 
hujcst. They were equally desirous that 
sh#' skould letura no. more to towB% 
"h/Lxi SItTOsbom would as soon have ex-* 
posed her person to the breath of the 
most contagious pestilence^ as he would 
again have hazarded her morals in the 
society of London ; and Caroline did not 
less dread to see her father^ whose image 
filled her mind with a mingled feeling 
of horror^ contempt, affection, and pity. 
She knew he would consider her resi- 
dence at Henhurst as a guarantee that 
she was one day to be the mistress of it: 
an event, the advantages of which she 
was now too well aware he by no means 
intended should be confined to herself^ 
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and which therefore she did not ddiibt 
to be the great object of his wishes. At 
Henhursty also, she would be removed 
froca the djoiger of any matrimonial 
appHcationy which she now had had so 
pregnant a proof that be dreaded her 
yielding to: and here> too, the smail 
income, to which he had reduced her, 
would be not only adequate to htt t6al 
wanjbs-^for on that point she could not 
birt suppose fh^m. indifferent-^but s}dLSx* 
iqlejixt fpr Ihat appearance by which he 
wished to. repress all curiosity or conjeo 
ture da her.. mode of expenditure, which 
might lea^ to the discovery of how little 
she had to spends Nor did she suppose 
tljat^ would be wholly insensible to the 
advantages arising from the four hundred 
pounds per annum, whjch would, she 
had. no doubt, still find its^ Avay into Mrs.. 
Fitzosborn's hands*; for as she should 
inake no demand for it, jn consequence 
of the occasion being past for which it 
was given, so she felt pretty sure' vtQ 
offer of relinquishing it would be mad^ 
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If Caroline had any regrets on quitting 
the focus of every delight that luxurious 
pleasure or the refinement of elegance 
can give, it was not that she was no 
more to listen to the harp and the viol ; 
no more to feast her eye with wonders of 
splendour and of art. To all this she 
was at the present time as insensible* as 
old Barzillai to the singing Men and the 
singing v^omen of Jerusalem : but, in 
quitting London, she quitted Edward—- 
Edward^ who, in spite of all her efforts to 
the contrary, in spite of her conviction 
that he had no corresponding* Sentiments 
to her, still kept his place in her heart ; 
in whose conversation she found a charm 
unknown elsewhere; and in whose friend- 
ship and good sense she imagined that 
she had at once a support and a safe- 
guard. This Edward she was to He se- 
parated from ; she knew not for how 
long, nor how entirely. He did not 
visit at Henhurst. She was ignorant 
in what degree of credit his character 
was held by Mr. Fitzosborn. It was 
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probable tbat the disapprobatk^n which 
he thaQifested to the rest of his family 
extended to hf in ; and that having once 
set him afloat in the worlds he meant 
to kave him to his own devices. She 
was sensible that she ought not to seek 
an epistolary intercourse even with io 
near a relation, of a diflferent sex; ot 
even to accept it, if sought by Edward. 
Thus she feit that all correspondence 
was cut off between them ; and the 
sadness' that followed this conviction 
proved but too plainly, that an asylum 
from vice and depredation was not with- 
out a powerful earn peti tor in her heart. 
It was determined that Caroline should 
send her maid to town for the pur- 
pose of packing up her wardrobe, and 
of superintending the removal of all 
that belonged to her. She was also to 
be the bearer of such letters as Caroline 
thought proper to write. The mode of 
annouticing to her father the change in 
her abode, Mr. Fitzbsborn left wholly to 
herself: he would not condescend to 

o3 
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account to him for his conduct ; nor did 
he ever pronounce his name without 
evident marks of reprobation and dis- 
gust. The high sense that he professed 
to entertain of every moral obligation, 
would not allow him to say that Caro- 
lii^e owed no deference to such a parent ; 
but the indifference which he betrayed 
as to how she performed this duty, dis- 
covered that it might have been violated 
without drawing upon her any repre- 
hension from him. Caroline had, how- 
ever, in the correctness of her principles 
and the softness of her heart, a surer 
guide to all that was right. She wrote 
respectfully and affectionately to her far 
ther; simply stating, that she had found 
her uncle so unwilling to part with her, 
that she had consented' to take up her 
residence with him, and that she had 
the more readily done this from the 
persuasion that her remaining at Hen- 
hurst would be acceptable to her father. 
She begged that he would frequently 
write to her, and assured him of her 
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duty and affection. To Mrs. Fitzos- 
born she wrote with all civility, and 
to Lady Envilie with kindness and free- 
dom. Again she wished to write to 
Edward ; nor was she at a loss for some 
reasons for so doing, that appeared to 
be sufficiently .plausible : but the de- 
pressing thought that her letter would 
be read, though not ^vjth indifference, 
yet without any of the feeling that 
she could have wij*hed to excite, with- 
held her hand, and she suffered her 
messenger to depart without any ap- 
parent remembrance of the one for whose 
sake alone she regretted that she 
knew not when she was again to revisit 
London. 

Caroline had rightly cs^lculated on the 
effect that her remaining at Henhurst 
would have upon her father. It re- 
lieved him from certain incivilities of his 
conscience, which he had not before 
been wholly able to repress, and from 
all fears of any disc^^'ery of the de- 
predations that he had committed on the 



property of Caroline. The possession of 
Henhurst) which be now considered as 
secured to her beyoml a doubt, would 
more than indemnify her for what he 
had robbed her of; and her seclMi^od, 
during the life of her uncle, would 
effectually screen from the eye of curi- 
osity the proportion < that her expences 
bore to her supposed income. Thus 
•* guihy without fear/' Mr. Fitzosborn 
hushed his disquietudes to rest, and, un^ 
checked, held on the career of the man 
of fashion and ttie man of pleasure* 
Caroline's notification of her change of 
residence was received in Grosvenor- 
Square with very different sensations, 
It was indeed considered by the Envilles, 
equally with Iver father, as a proof that 
she was to be the heiress of Hen hurst; 
but they plainly saw that the heiress of 
Henhurst would not now be the wife of 
Mr. Pynsynt. The bubble that had so 
long pleased their fancy was now broke ; 
and they saw that they must look else- 
where for the thousaiuls that were so 
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much wanted to prop the falling fortunes 
of the house of Enville. 

^^ She has then slipt through our fin- 
gers," said Lord Enville. *' Let her go !" 
cried Mr. Pynsynt, with a tone of 
affected contempt, and real mortifi- 
cation : " I need no longer weigh my 
\voi^ before I utter them." While Lady 
Enville,' with true female peUinacity to 
a favourite scheme, said : *' Don't speak 
so*, Pynsyrit : the old man cannot live 
for ever J and while he lives she is safer 
ffdik '' any attack inimical to our in- 
teirest, than if exposed to the solicitations 
of all the money-seekers in town : and 
when he dies she will accept the first 
littrid that is offerfed to lead her from her 
prison. I Assure you I think oui* game 
is better than ever. We shall have no 
more such frights* as Mr. Beaumont 
gave us." ''^ I am sure/* said Miss 
Pynsynt, '^ if I were my brother 1 would 
not care about the matter. There are 
as rich people as Caroline, surely, and 
whtf Would not cost Pynsynt half the 
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trouble to gain, that she has doae: aud 

if he had married her, I am sure we 

should have paid dearly for it ; for she 

would have made us all methodists, or 

charitably consigned us to tl;^. regions 

below because we were not &a" *' Char- 

lottCj" said JLady Enville, ** restrain your 

vivacity: these are not. subjects tx> be 

jested with. Caroline, it is true, is^a little 

too strict } but that is not. tbco^prst 

fault.a man can have iaa wife/^ ** Pray, 

mamma/' said the youugest daugj;it^r> 

*' what is being a little too itrict^.ff<?r 

you know we are told that w^ ought 

always, to do- our best.'' " Ob yesj to 

be sure/' returned Lady Enville; *^ but 

there is uo occasion to b^ always think* 

ing of right and wrongs and making 

ourselves tiresome with our scruples. 

I am sure it is not good-humoured nor 

well-bred to make people uncomfortable 

with themselves. The best way is to do 

as others do, and to intend no harm. 

The intention is every thing. *V . 

With this little exposition of morals 
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the family dialogue ended; and each 
member of it went their several ways, to 
practise the doctrine which was so clearly 
and ably laid down. 
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